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MOTIVES. 


OT motives in general, but motives for skepticism. 

The college public was lately appealed to, through 
the columns of this magazine, for an explanation of the 
prevalence here of skeptical sentiments. As the public 
has not, after sufficient time granted, seen fit to respond to 
the appeal, the “ Oldest College ,Publication,” feeling its 
reputation in a manner at stake, that no seeker after 
knowledge be sent empty away, imposes on one of its own 
servants the task of making some suggestions in answer 
to the question. 

It is natural and proper that such a question should be 
answered by an exposition of motives. Yet there isa 
half-way method which looks for an explanation only in 
causes. For example, it is as common as it is easy to say 
that A or B is skeptical from the pride of intellect, a dis- 
believing turn of mind, the association with certain per- 
sons or the reading of certain books. So far, very well. 
We only complain of this explanation because it stops 
short, taking no account of motives and the power of 
choice. Every one whom we know in college, from 
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the Senior, full of years and honors, to the Sophomore on 
his fence, has his reputation, good or bad, has his habits, 
right or wrong, not because fate made him in certain pro- 
portions, but because he “chooses, from one motive or 
another to apply his powers in a given direction; and we 
consider no action explained when the man’s ability to 
perform it is shown, but only when the motives for it are 
clearly set forth. Remember, then, that a proud intellect, 
a doubtful mind, bad books and worse companions, are 
simply helps which are used or not according to the mo- 
tives which actuate a man. Such helps, indeed, make the 
path so easy that travelers upon it, when once started, 
would move on by their own inertia down to the toll-gate 
at the other end; but there is still the necessity for an 
original impulse. Impelled by what motives do they 
begin to take the first steps? We will suggest one or two. 

The motive which skepticism itself commonly offers for 
its own existence, is the desire for independent investiga- 
tion of the truth. To quote the recent words of one of 
its exponents, “there are two directly antagonistic theo- 
ries abroad in the world in regard to the universe and 
the origin and nature of man. These may be called the 
Christian theory and its opposite. Each is upheld by 
men of the highest character and ability. * * Those 
of whom we speak are committed to neither. They 
judge it to be an open question—one which it will require 
a life-time of study to form an opinion about, and deem it 
stupid presumption for a youth in his teens to affirm a 
fixed belief in either.” We admit the magnanimity and 
self-sacrifice which this motive, thus stated, implies. We 
feel at first personally condemned for ever having been 
selfish enough to hold opinions of our own in opposition 
to the minds of other men. But, regarding it in another 
view, we meet with at least two serious objections. Sub- 
stitute for independent investigation of the truth that on 
which it depends—the ability to think free from prejudice 
—and it becomes quickly evident that the end to be 
attained is impracticable and the effort to attain it injur- 
ious. This, indeed, seems an out and out defense of that 
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evil thing, prejudice. Yet if we admit that human nature 
is at all short of perfection, we must admit that prejudice 
is an essential of human nature, and that the aim to escape 
from it is, therefore, impracticable. From our earliest 
perceptions we all have been receiving impressions imper- 
fectly. The life of every day has inevitably warped us 
from a symmetrical growth, and by the time that we 
arrive at the dignity of youths in our teens, the obliquity 
becomes considerable. We do not quarrel with a due 
appreciation of this mental bias. The consciousness of 
our own onesidedness makes us more liberal toward the 
different views of other men. But it is as foolish to com- 
plain of it as an imperfection which prevents us from 
receiving alike all the rays of truth, as it would be to 
grumble at the color of the rose, which is simply the 
inability to absorb all the rays of light. Its value is its 
imperfection. Our efforts against this principle of our 
nature carry their own retribution. For the renouncing 
of one set of what may be called prejudices involves the 
taking up of the opposite. Nature provides no check 
which shall cause the effect of our effort against her law 
to cease at the desired point, and, pendulum like, instead 
of stopping at a plumb line, we fly to the opposite 
extreme. When you, skeptical friend, first resolved to 
rectify your nature, you possessed a belief which had 
been strengthening for years. The first thing was to get 
rid of this belief, which you could only do by persuading 
yourself that it was wrong. That very conclusion gave 
you a momentum sufficient to carry you far beyond your 
objective point. The act of rejecting your prejudices in 
favor of early opinions, involves the taking up of a preju- 
dice against them which renders you as incapable of 
impartiality as before. 

But we may aim at an ideal perfection as we set our- 
selves to learn Greek paradigms,—not because we expect 
to be marked four for our pains, but because we suppose 
the discipline to be beneficial. In the present case, how- 
ever, no such advantages accrue. On the other hand, 
since the effort is against nature, there arises on this very 
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point the second objection that the attempt is positively 
injurious. Its tendency is to weaken individuality and 
force of character. Some bias in Our opinions is, as 
before said, inevitable ; but, according to the independent 
investigation theory, the less their bias, the more valuable 
the opinion. In other words, we must avoid as much as 
possible digesting and assimilating our opinions; for by 
this process they become part of ourselves, and are color- 
ed by our weakness and distorted by our imperfections. 
The truth is, that we cannot afford to give up our preju- 
dices; for on them depend our individuality and force of 
character, and, hence, in a large measure, our usefulness. 
Bad in itself we admit prejudice to be. And so are cold 
and storm and frost, per se, bad for the fruit which an apple 
tree is to bear. Yet kindly nature makes all the influence 
of focking wind and heaving frost, parching drouth and 
storms and heat and cold, conspire to aid, each in its own 
way, the development of the tree; that while struggling 
to maintain its place and sending its roots deep and 
wide, it may gain strength in all its branches and sap to 
nourish a crop of fruit. And our appreciation of the 
fruit is not at all lessened by a decided flavor, sweet or 
sour. The moral of the simile is that our prejudices are 
the strength and flavor of our opinions. The strength of 
our opinions measures their value to ourselves, and unless 
they endure buffeting and some warping by opposing 
influences, they will be brittle as dry sticks, and the 
sooner burned, the better. The flavor of our opinions is 
their value to others, and to avoid all influences which 
may bring in prejudice, will compel us to raise only Cali- 
fornia fruit—as large as you please, but very insipid. 

Let no one complain that this is simply a defense of the 
plan of swallowing a dose of orthodoxy like a dose of 
salts, because the D.D.’s say it is healthy. We, as much 
as any, believe that no doctrine should be accepted with 
a wry face. But, because a man cannot believe every- 
thing, he need not, therefore, feel called upon to believe 
nothing. There is a practical middle course which does 
violence to no man’s conscience. It is simply an applica- 
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tion to a spiritual problem of the method used in the 
analogous problems of every day life. We are contin- 
ually perplexed by a thousand questions, personal, social, 
and political. But we do not, for conscience sake, declare 
them void of truth until we can speak authoritatively 
upon them. We carry them about with us ever, a burden 
of unsettled problems, and even add to them on occasion. 
Some of them will trouble us for a long time, others, 
experience and thought will remove from our shoulders. 
We see great men at variance upon them, but we do not 
therefore consider it “ presumptuous,” &c., &c. We 
simply infer that there is a possibility of two sides to 
every question, and feel encouraged to hope that the one 
which we prefer may be the right one. We form our 
opinions according to what light we have,—biased, no 
doubt, by our own inclination, but without feeling for 
that reason, either hypocritical or rashly credulous— 
trusting to a maturer judgment and larger experience to 
set us nearer right at last. 

We can hardly close without asking our skeptical 
friends whether there is not, back of the motive which 
they profess, a selfish motive by which they are uncon- 
sciously influenced. The one which we have in mind is 
the desire to escape the responsibilities of belief. Such a 
motive seems a pitifully mean one in comparison with the 
preceding, and suggests the question, why should one 
who is not really driven by an impulse of loyalty to his 
inner convictions wish, even unconsciously, to sacrifice the 
pleasures and profits of belief? The reply involves a bit 
of theology, which is, however, of so practical a nature 
that we may venture to produce it. We see the majority 
of men free to choose—free, even from a fancied inner call 
to search the truth—yet choosing to forego everything 
but those indirect advantages of belief which impose no 
individual obligation. They are held back by the voice 
of passion and pride, whose remonstrance against yielding 
up the first placé in the man overrules every other con- 
sideration. The skeptic is under these influences as well 
as others—even more than others. For in him they do 
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their work with most completeness. In another, passion 
and pride carry their point by open violence, in him, by 
stratagem. In another, the better nature by constraint 
rejects its known obligation; but if all this belief be 
wrong, the better nature is enlisted against it, and con- 
science, before a prisoner of war, may now go scot free. 
Can it be accused as an unfair questioning of a man’s 
motives, to infer that impulses which, hampered, can lead 
the majority of mankind, have, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, some at least unconscious influence! We 
know of no way to avoid this inference, unless there can 
be found the partial circumstantial proof afforded by 
skeptical lives which, in point of morality, show no incli- 
nation to escape at least the external restraints of belief. 
Such evidence is by no means wanting and wherever it 
can be found we are glad to call it even conclusive in the 
right direction. But wherever we find one professing 
skepticism and at the same time pursuing a life whose 
tendency is to lower the tone of college morality, we feel 
justified in concluding that his skepticism has been taken 
up as an excuse for avoiding the responsibilities of belief. 
It may be possible for a man with a leaning toward such 
ways of living, to follow his former creeds until he feels the 
irresistible call to lay them aside, and not to listen to the 
voice of inclination until free from the bonds of obliga- 
tion. But when duty so chimes with inclination, it is a 
reasonable inference that inclination appoints the path for 
duty. We are accustomed to judge motives by the fruit 
which they bear; and as long as skepticism bears the 
fruit of self-indulgence, none may gainsay us in assigning 
to it the motive of selfish desire to escape the obligations 
of belief. W. B. 
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THE DEFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


Gibbon’s Secondary Causes for the Bapid Growth of 
the Christian Church. 


BY JOHN HOWARD HINCKS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


F the five causes, which Gibbon terms indifferently 

secondary and human, for the progress of Christian- 
ity through the Roman Empire, two embrace the direct 
agency of Christians in spreading their faith and three 
the attractions presented by their practice and belief. 
The former need but a brief consideration. For a faith 
which makes its way from a humble origin by the 
voice of persuasion, and not by the arm of power, must 
rely ultimately for success upon its own attractions. 

First of these two causes was the zeal of the Christians, 
derived from the Jewish religion, but purified from its 
narrow and unsocial spirit The Christians, it is true, hated 
idolatry as fervently as did their Jewish persecutors, for 
both worshiped the same God. But as only a small 
fraction of their number were of Jewish origin, whatever 
zeal for the unity of God they derived from the study of 
Moses and the prophets must be referred primarily not to 
the Jewish religion, but to the authority which told them 
to look to the sacred writings of their bitterest enemies for 
instruction. Still less could the most characteristic feature 
ot the Christian zeal, its proselyting spirit, be derived from 
the exclusive jealousy of the Jews for their birthright of 
the covenant—a sentiment diametrically opposed. Shall 
we be told also that the zeal of Christians to-day is de- 
rived from the Jewish religion ? 

Second of these causes was the union and discipline 
of the Christian Church. Provincial councils by uniting 
the independent republics of that body and raising the 
clergy into a distinct class, fired the ambition of the 
ecclesiastics to extend their sway by offering bounties in 
the shape of alms, and to secure their power by imposing 
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severe penances upon the faithless. But before the date 
of these councils Christianity had won some of its most 
splendid triumphs. Tertullian enumerates twenty-four 
nations and tribes where the name of Christ reigned. 
“So great are our numbers,” says he to the Roman pro- 
consuls, “that we might contend with you in arms; but 
were we only to withdraw ourselves * * * to some remote 
corner of the globe * * you would be left without sub- 
jects to govern, and would tremble at the solitude and 
silence around you, at the awful stillness of a dead 
world.” But after the organization of the Church was 
completed, why did the ecclesiastics, if ambition was 
their ruling motive, strive for positions which marked 
them as the first victims of martyrdom? Why did their 
mercenary recruits when the tribunal rang with shouts of 
Christianos ad leonem refuse to purchase life by sacrificing 
to the Emperor? Why did the apostate wish to beg in 
sackcloth and ashes for re-admission to a body in which 
he would meet fresh persecution? If, too, the ecclesias- 
tics desired nominal converts, why did they exact such 
solemn oaths at each successive step of the catechumen 
till he came into the full communion? Why require 
vouchers for the respectability of persons who applied 
for baptism? Why excommunicate those who married 
heathen and who frequented the circus and the theatre? 
If at a later period the Church did much to retain the 
possessions won by the Cross, the problem in its earlier 
history was not so much to preserve former acquisitions 
as to make new conquests. For this purpose ecclesiasti- 
cal ambition, employing the weapons of bribes and threats, 
was entirely inadequate. In point of fact the Church was 
not so much a cause for the rapid growth of Christianity, 
as the growth of Christianity was the cause of the 
Church. Whatever effectiveness it possessed was due 
to the spirit which prompted its organization rather than 
to the accidents which attended its form. 

Turning now to the more important class of causes we 
need to remind ourselves that Gibbon’s argument proceeds 
upon the assumption, half hidden by a veil of decorous 
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irony, that Christianity was of human origin. We must 
consider, therefore, not simply whether the attractions 
which he finds in it are sufficient to account for its mar- 
velous power, but how far, also, they were independent 
of a previous divine revelation for their existence. 

First consider the miraculous powers ascribed to the 
primitive church. If the miracles to which the early 
church laid claim were genuine, they certainly were not 
a human cause for the progress of Christianity. If they 
were not genuine they must have been either deliberate 
impostures, or striking natural circumstances which the 
credulity of believers magnified into miracles. But 
striking natural effects could not be displayed when the 
occasion demanded, nor would they be of a more extraor- 
dinary nature than events which the Pagans could find in 
their own experience. So far, therefore, from convinc- 
ing unbelievers of the truths of the gospel, they would 
lead them to judge that the earlier miracles had no bet- 
ter claims to authenticity. We are driven then to mira- 
cles of imposture to account for the influence which 
Gibbon assigns to this cause. But if the people of 
that time were skeptical and critical the impostures must 
have been discovered, and any one discovery would 
have injured far more than many successful deceptions 
would have benefited the cause. If on the other hand, 
the people were credulous and unaccustomed to weigh 
evidence, supposed miracles would not carry the same 
conviction to them as the manifest interposition of the 
hand of God to a skeptical people. When it is added 
that those impostures to have had any effect must have 
been performed before rancorously hostile spectators, 
that they would be no more extraordinary than the 
Pagans could produce in attestation of their faith, and 
not half so marvelous as the tricks of professed jug- 
glers, what candid person will believe that they materi- 
ally assisted a cause whose greatest miracle is itself? 
The art of the historian in arguing from the phenomena 
of a later period than the first propagation of the faith, 
whose divine —- ironically admits but in reality 
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denies, enables him to suggest to our minds a connection 
between the results which follow the miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, and the more dubious character of the 
later miracles of the church.* But if the later miracles 
were false, the reasons already given would prevent their 
exercising any power. And the just reasoner will see 
in the results which followed the earlier miracles an 
evidence of their truth rather than a proof that false 
miracles would work the same mighty results. 

The claim that the doctrine of an immortal life, im- 
proved by attractive additions, contributed to the victor- 
ies of the Cross, wears a more plausible appearance. The 
additions, however, which Gibbon magnifies beyond their 
just proportions, far from exercising an attractive influ- 
ence, would not have obtained the small credence they 
received unless they had sprung from a purer doctrine 
which in itself carried conviction of its truth and was 
confirmed by evidence of the most convincing character. 
Like parasites they serve only to show the original vigor 
of the trunk from which they drew their vitality. We 
need not now discuss how far the common source, the 
Christian doctrine of the immortality of the soul with its 
accompanying features of rewards and punishments, would 
prove attractive to a Pagan society, irrespective of the 
evidence by which it was enforced. The vital question is, 
was that doctrine of human origin? To establish this 
point Gibbon’s simple assumption is not enough. Where 
does he find any evidence that the human mind was capa- 
ble of such an august creation? Where else does he find 
any conception of a future state of blessedness as depend- 
ing not upon the due performance of certain ceremonies 
nor upon conformity to some external moral code, but upon 
a change of the heart, which lifts the subject of it into a 
higher atmosphere, so that what he once hated that he 
loves, what he once loved that he hates, which renders 
him deaf to the siren call of pleasure, indifferent to the 
fire and axe and lions of the persecutor, which makes him 
look with confidence into the grim portals of death, know- 
ing that he is advancing only one step farther in that life 
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of immortal happiness, which -has already begun upon 
earth, in the union of his spirit with that of God? Where 
does Gibbon find in the creations of human fancy any- 
thing approximating the pure and spiritual pleasures of 
the heavenly hosts? Will he compare the sensuous de- 
lights of the balmy breezes, the purple air, the fragrant 
garlands, the waveless streams, the music, the games, the 
races of the Elysian fields, to the happiness of the re- 
deemed in their purification? Will he compare the 
voluptuous pleasures of Mohammed’s paradise, the be- 
jeweled couches, the black-eyed Houris, the blooming 
youths, and delicious wines, to the pure joy of the cherubic 
choir as they chant their Hallelujahs to the Lamb? Will 
he compare the drunken pleasures of the paradise of the 
German tribes to the ecstatic bliss of the pure spirit in 
the presence of its Maker? Does it not appear that all 
other conceptions of the future state have been material, 
gross and sensual; that the same order of beings who 
formed them could never have given birth to the concep- 
tion of the pure, spiritual joys of the Christian heaven ; 
that they can no more be compared to the super-natural 
glory and brightness of that revelation than the carous- 
ing deities of Olympus can be compared to the ineffable 
majesty and glory of Jehovah? 

The final attraction which Gibbon finds in Christianity, 
the pure morals of the primitive Christians, is one whose 
influence its advocates will not be disposed to question ; 
though the historian, in his anxiety to disparage the early 
believers, weakens his argument when he represents their 
virtues as having been carried to the utmost limit of a 
repulsive asceticism. But, as Gibbon very clearly per- 
ceives, pure morality to be a human cause must be shown 
to be explainable from human reasons. And what are the 
reasons which he finds? “ Repentance for their past sins 
and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of 
the society in which they were engaged.” To meet the 
natural enquiry why they more than others needed to 
repent of their sins, he repeats the slanders of Celsus and 
Julian that the Christians lured into their party the most 
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atrocious criminals, for whose stricken consciences the 
temples of the gods could furnish no balm. As he men- 
tions no cause for the virtues of the other elements of 
which the church was composéd, are we to conclude that 
he can find no explanation for the purity of their morals 
in human causes or that he considers atrocious criminals 
to have made up the main body of the church? Taking 
the latter supposition as most favorable to his argument, 
are we to suppose that a church which examined into the 
previous life of the convert, which imposed upon him a 
long period of probation before it received him into its full 
membership, which exacted of him an oath to abstain 
from all manner of gross wickedness, was a Botany Bay 
for the outcasts of a religion in which Caligula and 
Domitian were titular deities while living, and in which 
the Emperors were by custom apotheosized when dead ? 
But supposing it were even so; supposing that the church 
offered a ready expiation for crimes which banished their 
perpetrators from the pure temples of the Isis and Serapis 
who had been adopted into the Roman pantheon; how 
shall we account for the wish of these atrocious criminals 
to go through a form of expiation? Certainly they could 
not hope to regain that position in society from which 
their crimes had banished them, for the Christians were 
more despised than the most abandoned criminals. Nor 
could they hope for honor or worldly advantage. For 
instead of gaining for them these, their action would ex- 
pose them only to obloquy and persecution. No other 
supposition remains than that they had undergone a 
serious and thorough change. For this change Gibbon 
can offer no better reason than the deeper depths of guilt 
into which they had fallen than other members of society. 
But is it at all in accordance with our experience of human 
nature that the more men become steeped in crime the 
softer become their hearts and the more tender their con- 
sciences? Look at the atrocious criminals of our day. 
Do thieves and murderers, as a rule, become struck with 
remorse at the greater depravity into which they have 
fallen than their fellow creatures and suddenly jump from 
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the character of abandoned sinners into that of eminent 
saints? It is indeed to the glory of Christianity that its 
disciples, after the example of their Master, have not de- 
spised the convicted malefactors and the Magdalenes of 
this world. The power which its teachings have often 
exercised over these outcasts, who are insensible to the 
influences whether of public sentiment or of personal 
shame, might with the greatest propriety be urged as an 
evidence of its divine origin. But to argue that wretched, 
shameless criminals from no higher motives than a remorse, 
whose very possibility their hardened character almost 
precludes, would hasten to put themselves under the most 
rigid moral obligations, is to contradict alike the teach- 
ings of our reason and our experience. 

If remorse were an insufficient motive to drive such a 
class of persons into the church, far less would a desire to 
support their individual and common reputation be suffi- 
cient to prevent their relapsing into their former habits. 
Does it not exhibit the poverty of the human reasons that 
can be assigned for the revolution effected in character by 
Christianity that such an argument should be seriously 
urged? Where did these abandoned sinners get such a sen- 
sitiveness to public opinion? Did they learn it while they 
were pursuing vocations so infamous that even from the 
corrupt society of Paganism they were outcasts and could 
find no expiation for their guilt even in the temples of the 
adopted Egyptian gods? Where did they acquire such a 
thoughtfulness for the reputation of the body to which 
they had been admitted? Did the thief and the assassin 
learn such delicate lessons at the stews and in the jails ? 

While the Christian cannot refrain from a just indigna- 
tion that the noble spirits whose virtues have lighted up the 
early history of the Church with a celestial radiance 
should be represented as notorious for their previous 
vices, yet the particular argument which is founded upon 
this assumption does not require a proof of the inaccuracy 
of the statement. Let it be granted that all who thronged 
the Christian churches till Pliny complained to the Em- 
peror that the temples were almost deserted, were crim- 
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inals of the most abandoned type. What of it? Sucha 
fact, if true, would only make more evident the wonderful 
transforming power of the Gospel. In spite of every ex- 
cuse that can be alleged the advance of Christianity has 
been found to be attended with a reformation in morals. 
It has entirely annihilated some of the worst vices of the 


_ ancient world and has inspired some of the noblest vir- 


tues of modern times. It has stopped the practice of 
exposing infants. It has stricken off the fetters from the 
slave. It has elevated woman to her just rank. It has 
given purity to society. It has inspired philanthropy. 
It has substitated the security of mutual confidence in 
place of suspicion and fear. It has imposed self-restraint 
in place of license and devotion to others in place of grat- 
ification of self. It has lent a softness and charm to all 
the relations of the family and community. It has created 
a public sentiment so strong that those who do not ac- 
knowledge its authority are forced by public opinion to 
conform largely to its precepts. Wherever its influence 
goes, whether to the benighted nations of the Orient or 
among the depraved inhabitants of western isles, it car- 
ries civilization and virtue in its train. How shall we 
account for this mighty influence? Who will find human 
causes to explain it? Does it not point unerringly and 
instinctively back to its divine source? 

Eliminating, then, from the attractions which the belief 
and practice of the Christians presented, whatever can- 
not be shown to be independent of a divine revelation, 
we have left false miracles, some extravagant addi- 
tions to the pure doctrine of a future life, and an asceti- 
cism displayed by some imperfect professors. These 
feeble arms were wielded by a zeal derived from a faith 
which most of the Christians had never professed and the 
holders of which were their bitterest persecutors, and 
were directed by an ambitious body of generals who came 
into existence after the battle was half won, and who 
relied upon the bribe of paltry alms to seduce the enemy 
from their allegiance, and upon the terror of dismissal 
from an irksome service to retain the devotion of their 
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own followers. We are invited to believe that a faith 
thus armed and thus directed overcame the authority of 
antiquity, the feeling that a religion must be peculiar to a 
locality or race, the prejudice against its humble origin 
amongst a despised people, the customs and habits of a 
Pagan society, the pride and passion of the undisciplined 
human soul, and the fiery sword of persecution, and 
fought its way from the outskirts of the Empire into the 
palaces and upon the throne of the Czesars. From such rea- 
soning as this will not the candid enquirer turn aside, and, 
seeking a cause for the progress of the Christian faith, 
fasten his reverent gaze upon the star of God, which 
draws worshiping pilgrims from the most distant parts 
of the earth to Bethlehem, the place where the young 
child lay ? 


A DAY DREAM. 


Once in a daylight dream I seemed to be 
Placed in a mystic, dimly lighted wood. 
In truth, its dark and boundless depths were food 
For fancy, or for fruitful reverie. 
But, as I thought, my eyes did chance to see, 
A little way beyond where rapt I stood, 
The glorious likeness of thy womanhood 
In all thy sweetness and thy majesty. 


Thy face from out a plenitude of light 
Shone down upon me like an angel’s, when 
She bears from God dear messages to men ; 
But when I called thee, filled with vain delight, 
The vision vanished, and I stood alone, 
While all the woods and shadows whispered “ gone.” 


F. D. R. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON THE 
COUNTENANCE. 


HE face is often quoted as an index of the heart. 

This, to some extent, it certainly is, though the differ- 
ent degree in which different men restrain their feelings, 
or, at least, restrain all outward expression of them, will 
always make its evidence unworthy of implicit trust. 
But whatever question there may be about this, there is 
no doubt that the education of a man is written in plain 
characters upon his countenance,—that in almost every 
line and mark, to the unskillful eye so meaningless, prac- 
tice will enable us to detect some peculiar connection 
with it. Long and patiently pursued have been my inves- 
tigations of the matter, and what conclusions I have come 
to, and what ideas I shall herein lay forth, are, 1 doassure 
you, founded upon fact, and worthy of all the credence 
which you may choose to give them. 

Of course you pre-suppose that I shall speak first and 
principally of the little world which centers round our 
classic chapel; for so has precedent decreed. And even if 
such decrees were disregarded by me, there could be 
found, you think, no place more fruitful in the example of 
my search than this, where education sits enthroned and 
faces are in great variety. 

Shall I then tell you of the pale, slender, spiritual, and 
withal self-satisfied countenance that looks embodied wis- 
dom from beneath the broad hat of the dig? of the heavy, 
muscular, and usually good-humored features that ride so 
easily, under the shade of one protracted freckle, above 
the mighty shoulders of the boating man? or of the con- 
sumptive face and sallow complexion of the bummer? 
Or, shall I, leaving such extremes, turn to the smooth, 
pleasant, yet not always decided features that mark the so- 
called popular man. You know them all as well as I. 
And even if I would, I could not touch the last. For 
popularity, though a subject much studied, is seldom or 
never the result of education, and so my subject ex- 
cludes it. 
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If, then, Iam denied all these, | might give you an 
example of a Freshman, wonderfully learned in Latin 
and Greek, and a mighty. mathematician, in the opinion of 
his village friends, and may be inhis own; yet verdant as 
the grass that grows around the village school where he 
was valedic. It would not be difficult to describe him. 
His literary nose, which hesitates whether to ascend 
to yet higher fields or to keep on in its present 
plane and gain distinction by reaching after things too 
far for ordinary mortals, his brilliant eye cast down in 
mock humility, his toes turned straight in front, that they 
may not wander from the path of duty, (though that has 
not much todo with the countenance,) his preoccupied air 
and conscious blush when he is suddenly addressed, and 
above all, his supercilious glance at upper class men,—all 
these things and many more are marks of his superiority. 
We might follow him a year or two, and watch the 
changes in his face and character, and see how, little by 
little, as he becomes aware of his mistaken estimation of 
himself, his new opinions will write themselves upon his 
countenance, and the old ones fade away. His very 
features will seem to alter, and each time for the better, till 
finally, when he settles into his proper place,—and that a 
high place, for his talents, though exaggerated, were not 
fictrclous—every one says that the improvement has not 
been in his mind alone, but also in his looks. I say I 
might give you such an example as this, not that I do, for 
my purpose is to speak of something else. 

I have often found it pleasant to take some young man 
of a little more than average ability and presence,—per- 
haps this same Freshman of our acquaintance, after his 
four years are done—and placing him by turns in each of 
the three learned professions, observe the different fea- 
tures of character and countenance which his studies and 
surroundings would bring out. Sometimes, when I feel 
particularly sober, I draw most beneficial morals from my 
observations; but to-day, if you will lend me your atten- 
tion, we will let the morals go and take the observations 
by themselves. Let us then look a moment at our hero, 
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before launching him upon so many troubled streams at 
once. We shall find him neither very tall nor very short, 
neither very dark nor very fair, neither very plain nor very 
handsome. His eyes may be blue, brown, grey or green, 
—it does not matter. His nose and mouth assume a dozen 
different shapes to suit the notions of as many people. In 
short, we see in his features nothing marked,—many pos- 
sibilities but few realizations as yet; and we judge him 
well fit to be an actor in our little play and to show off 
to advantage all its points. 

Scarcely has his heroic face begun to shine forth expect- 
ancy and welcome from behind his new and gorgeous 
shingle, metaphorical or otherwise, as the case may be, 
when we shall find him asa D.D., growing tall and thin, 
as an M.D., growing broad and rotund, and asa lawyer, 
slim.and sharp. The whole air of the man, his carriage, 
dress, and self-esteem, will alter greatly and almost give 
the lie to your faithful measurement. And then his glor- 
ious sides, whose curls in his worldly college days 
ensnared so many female hearts, the priest has shaven 
close, the man of law has turned into a goatee and per- 
haps mustache, and the man of physic has—I do not dare 
to say what, these doctors are so uncertain. He wears 
glasses so regularly that I must consider them a part of 
his countenance, and show them up to you. The minis- 
ter’s are spectacles, and the black iron bands around them 
are symbols, sometimes of their owner’s firmness and 
restraint, but sometimes of harsher qualities. The doc- 
tor’s, too, are spectacles, but golden rims are round them, 
and tell a different tale; while our little LL.D. contents 
himself with instruments more modern, of the stiffest 
springs and firmest grasp. 

Our hero still has eyes, but we shall find them even 
more varied now than when we first beheld them. Those 
of the divine are small, usually, and grey or black in color, 
perhaps a little sad, but ready at the call of circumstances 
to express any emotion which obtains possession of his 
heart; while over and above all else reigns the quiet look 
of duty done, of learning gained but not hoarded, of cul- 
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tivation and content. Clustering round his eyes and 
cutting in all directions across his broad forehead, are 
wrinkles deep and permanent—wrinkles which tell of days 
of toil and nights of study, of suffering and sorrow 
endured, but which can yet take into their deep folds and 
then give forth again so much of joy and laughter as to 
make our doctor’s, even, almost envy them. That the 
doctor has eyes we must believe, for he can see; though, 
if it were not for the conclusive evidence, we should be 
inclined to doubt the fact. To be sure we can discover 
cavernous places where the eyes should be; but then his 
brows are thick and bushy, and cast all below them into a 
deep shade ; the bridge of his nose rises to an enormous 
hight between them, shutting them out of view from that 
direction; and on the other sides the mountains and val- 
lies of flesh and wrinkle are so enormous that the orbs 
about which all these features group themselves, are com- 
pletely lost. And then his wrinkles! How they come 
and go, and seem fairly to dance with merriment. His 
deep-set little eyes are springs of gladness, and his wrink- 
les are the stream by which he pours it out unstintingly. 
All his wisdom is completely hidden behind this light 
exterior, except for eyes the most acute. The lawyer's 
eyes are prominent enough, and about them the only 
question is, to what end are they placed there. They 
express no emotion. He has wrinkles—not long, deep 
furrows like those of the divine, nor short, uneven vallies 
like our doctor’s, but genuine crowsfeet—enough to give 
us a full idea of his learning without their help. So that 
all we can do for them is to give them the office of dis- 
playing half his sharpness, the other half disputing with 
his wisdom the possession of his wrinkles. He makes 
many jokes and puns—our lawyer does—but he never 
laughs ; and in the seams that mar his countenance there 
is nothing that expresses humor. In him, erudition and 
acuteness hold the most prominent place, and effectually 
conceal whatever lies behind them. 

These are some of the differences plainest to be seen, 
and easiest to account for. And now that I have done, 
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and look back for a moment to see what it is that I have 
written, | can easily conjecture what objections will arise 
in your mind on reading it. You will, in the first place, 
wonder why I placed my three’ characters in the profes- 
sions that I did,—why I did not make my minister a law- 
yer, my doctor a minister, and leave my lawyer out alto- 
gether. You know the old saying about the exception 
and the rule; and I think that if you will examine the 
matter, though you will find jolly lawyers, and severe 
doctors, and sharp divines, though there are some in each 
profession whom you could scarcely distinguish by their 
looks from many of 07 woAAo/,—I think that the features 
which I have ascribed to them will prove to be the rule 
and others, the exception. That is all I claim for them. 
And again, you will accuse me of having forgotten that I 
was to follow up the changes, and not merely state them, 
and will deny that such variations of feature could 
be produced by education and profession merely. To 
the first charge I may as well at once plead guilty, but 
the second! contest. Men start in life equal, and like each 
other. Even after many years are passed, when those 
who have had any education at all leave college together, 
there are no very striking points of dissimilarity in their 
features, as far as features are an indication of character. 
And if it is not their after life and education that changes 
them so, I am utterly at a loss to find out what it is. 
Cc. Ss. W. 


ALONE. 


Dear saint with God, whose bright feet ever fall 
In soft melodious measures round the Throne, 
Dost thou remember there the days now gone, 

When Life with Love was one sweet pastoral ? 

Canst thou the face of that sad one recall, 

Who wanders through the ways of life alone, 
Who seeks for happiness and findeth none, 
Since thou dost dwell in climes celestial. 


Look down in pity, love, on his peor heart, 
Who mourns thy loss these bitter, bitter years. 
Pray to thy God, who each petition hears, 
That to thy lover He some balm impart, 
Assuage his grief, and by some heavenly art 
Lessen the ceaseless tlowing of his tears. F. D. R. 
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THE DEFOREST PRIZE ORATION.* 
Sir Walter aleigh. 


BY ROBERT ELMER COE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH was a representative man 

of the age of Queen Elizabeth. Its stamp is on his 
character. Its bright, and its dark threads are woven into 
his chequered life. But he was more than this. For 
behind his representative character, we come upon an 
obstinate personality, which, like that of Shakespeare, 
tempts, while it baffles, our analysis. What manner of. 
man was he? Let us try to answer this essential question. 

He was “framed in the prodigality of nature.” His 
youthful attainments excite the wonder of the gownsmen 
of Oriel. The veterans of a hundred battles in the 
Netherlands predict great things for him. And the Irish 
Kernes and Galloglasses regard him with a superstitious 
awe. He appears in court, and the maids of honor are 
bewitched by his address. Envious favorites retire bro- 
ken-hearted to their castles. And the greatest of the 
Tudors, in her admiration for a courtier whose gallantry 
can rival that of Sidney, and whose flattering compli- 
ments are daintier than those of Oxford or of Hatton, 
who dresses in silver armor and wears jewels on his boots, 
who has written poetry with Spenser and sailed with 
Drake, conferred with Orange on matters of diplomacy 
and conquered the Spaniards under Lord Grey, forgets 
for the moment that he talks in the dialect of Devonshire, 
and that it is only a rumor which traces his descent from 
the Plantaganets. 

Yet on the threshold of his career, his misfortunes and 
his faults began. A few short months of sunshine and 
favor, and then an act of cowardice and baseness from 
whose results he never recovered. Desperate efforts to 
win fresh laurels for England and to remove his own dis- 
grace, and then the loss of his royal mistress, the 
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énthronement of a brutal king, a mock trial and the sen- 
tence of death. A long reprieve, twelve years of impris- 
onment, ending in broken health aad poverty. And with 
release at last comes a final venture and then fresh disas- 
ter, ruin and the scaffold. 

Do you tell me that others had passed over the same 
perilous and fatal way, that Seymour and Suffolk, Surrey 
and Northumberland were brought by ingratitude or 
injustice to the block? I answer yes, but Raleigh’s life 
was a constant punishment. Wherever he went, he found 
an enemy before him. Whatever he gained, he won by a 
battle. Devereux and Cecil sailed into port through 
untroubled waters. Raleigh’s ship came in dismantled 
and battered. For blunders that were as bad as crimes, 
the Queen loaded Essex with honors and wealth. Raleigh 
labored with superhuman efforts for her glory—and she 
took him out riding. He brought into England the rich- 
est prize it ever won. He extended her dominions in 
Ireland and America and taught the Indians on the banks 
of the Orinoco to revere her name,—and she gave him 
her hand to kiss. 

She made him captain of her guard, it is true, that his 
handsome person might grace a Royal Progress. She 
gave him the wardenship of the Stannaries, that his care- 
ful management might confirm a royal prerogative. But 
she refused him a seat in her council, when for his elo- 
quence and his wisdom he stood first in Parliament. And 
she sent him to sea under a subordinate officer, when his 
naval genius had made him the terror of the world. 

The same mysterious fortune attended him to the end. 
He was reputed to be a man of unusual sagacity, and yet 
those whom he trusted most were the first to betray him. 
He was accused of contriving plots of which apparently 
he never heard. All the actions of his life showed his 
undying hatred of Spain; and yet on the charge of con- 
niving with Spain to place on the throne a girl whom he 
had never seen and for whose interests he never cared, he 
was tried and condemned. And finally, when he had res- 
cued England and Ireland from its Armadas, routed its 
troops in the colonies and- burned its fleets in the harbor 
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of Cadiz, it was to gratify the vengeance of Spain that he 
was led from the Tower to the block. 

Was then Raleigh a great criminal, or a martyr? Was 
he a Strafford or a Russell? He was neither, and yet one 
or two traits of his character might lead us to class him, 
now with the one and now with the other. 

He was ambitious, and that both for England and for 
himself. Yet in his own mind the two objects were never 
separated. He demanded wealth and power, but he 
employed them in furthering the vastest scheme the age 
had known—the creation of a colonial empire. Doubt- 
less its success would have brought him fame and praise. 
But the treasures of mine and forest were to pour into 
the national exchequer, an overflowing population was to 
be relieved, industry and enterprise were to receive a new 
impetus, England was to advance by a single bound to 
the leadership of nations, and countless tribes of wander- 
ing savages were to share the blessings of the Christian 
faith. 

Even within the walls of a prison his efforts did not 
cease. His estates were sold. His plate and jewelry 
went to the brokers. His family was reduced to penury. 
Yet again and again he sent fresh ships to his suffering 
colonies. And in his closing years, his health broken by 
hardship, exposure and disease, in spite of increasing 
restrictions and discomforts, with a nation branding him 
asa wizard and an atheist, he gathered around him his 
books in a cell no larger than a closet, and wrote a His- 
tory of the World. The parsimonious Tudor might call 
him “a beggar,” but every grant she made to Raleigh 
was a legacy to England. 

For everything which he attempted, he seemed to have 
fitted himself expressly, but when and where, no one knew. 
In the words of Cecil, “he could work terribly.” He 
appeared to know everything upon every subject. He 
instructed the mariners of Devonshire in the art of ship- 
building. He astonished the admirals and generals by 
elaborate essays upon artillery, fortification and topogra- 
phy. He anticipated modern discoveries in political 
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economy. His philosophy was as original and as pro- 
found as that of Bacon. His poetry was as musical and 
as faultless as that of Spenser. His prose had a strength 
and swing, a purity of expression and a richness of illus- 
tration, which almost rival Gibbon and Burke. He set the 
impress of his genius upon a literature still in its infancy. 
He stood out boldly for liberty of conscience and gave 
aid alike to puritans and churchmen. And before the 
eyes of his persecuted countrymen he spread out a land 
whose greatest glory was to be its freedom. 

Is it any wonder that with powers like these Raleigh 
was self-reliant even to rashness? He knew, as posterity 
knows, that he was far in advance of the statesmen who 
called him a fanatic. He saw his councils neglected at 
first, only to be accepted after delay and misfortune. He 
saw the evil spirits taking possession of his “ fairyland,” 
the “monstrous rout” of ‘Comus’ polluting the “ sea-girt 
isle” with their “abhorred rites.” He saw the period 
of anarchy and bloodshed which was soon to come. Who 
can blame him if he thought his hand could avert it ? 

But there is a third element in his character, more im- 
portant than ambition or self-reliance, and that is—enthu- 
siasm. Whatever he did, he did with his whole mind and 
with his whole heart. And here we strike the root of his 
gravest faults. They were those of an ardent, impatient, 
confident nature, intense in the pursuit of the objects it 
aimed at, not always scrupulous in the means by which 
it sought to gain them. And yet, even here, it is not 
easy to separate truth from slander. Do you tell me that 
he was indifferent to the claims of friendship? I answer 
that he pleaded with Elizabeth to bestow pardon and 
favor upon his bitterestenemy. Do you charge him with 
contempt of justice? I answer that he never refused to 
share with others his advantages and his honors. He is 
accused of cruelty; but even Philip of Spain bears witness 
to his clemency and mercy. He is held up to scorn as 
the enemy of honor and virtue; and yet it was one of his 
last requests that the wages of his mutinous sailors 
might be paid with the proceeds of his own estate. 
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But when his steps were directed toward some brilliant 
achievement, it is plain that he troubled himself little 
about the path he trod. The courtly arts of flattery and 
deceit he never disdained to use. If the crafty, though 
short-sighted Essex imperiled the fortune of the State, 
Raleigh hastened and rejoiced in his downfall. He was 
willing to magnify the virtues of a King who had none, 
and to extol the clemency of the man who had most 
deeply injured him, if he could thereby enrich the British 
dominions by another colony or another mine. 

Thus each object which he sought seemed to fill the 
whole horizon. Minor distinctions and external duties 
sank into insignificance. He sacrificed the convenience 
of others, as he sacrificed his own. Let us not make him 
a hero, and then cover him with apologies. It was in his 
very strength that his weakness lay. His character was 
grand, but not symmetrical. He was nota cool diplo- 
matist ; he was an enthusiast—a poet. Like Milton, his 
fertile mind was fruitful in political theories. But, while 
the author of Paradise Lost was content to embody his 
visions, of a purer and better state, in pamphlets which 
were lyric poems, Raleigh sought to coin his dreams into 
fleets, and to incorporate them in colonies. And he 
dashed at his purpose with the reckless valor of a Prince 
Geraint, or a Lancelot. What wonder if his bright armor 
received some dints and some stains ! 

For it was to this “ reckless valor” that his failures 
were mainly due. Though he did not over-estimate his 
own powers, he underrated, or rather, overlooked the 
difficulties which surrounded him. The whims of a 
capricious woman, the taunts of envious statesmen, the 
hostility of a fickle populace, the timidity of a monarch 
who could not look at a sword without shuddering—these 
were obstacles which he never weighed. The desertion 
of a friend was always a fresh surprise. He forgot the 
danger of attempting too much. He forgot that every 
motion was liable to be accounted treason, and that no- 
thing was so perilous as eminence. I say, therefore, that 
Raleigh was neither a criminal nor a martyr. He never 
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stopped to count the cost, and he fell a victim to his 
own sanguine nature, and to a strange fatality of 
events. 

In his private and social life, we note the power of the 
same personal fascinations which magnetized the seamen 
at Cadiz, and attracted the courtiers on the terrace at 
Windsor. We see him smoking his silver pipe in his 
library at Durham House, or strolling, with his boys, 
over the hills of Surrey. He laughs and jests with the 
miners of Cornwall. He finds Spenser in Ireland, com- 
plaining of the Muses, and brings him to Court. He 
writes sonnets, and lays wagers with the Queen. He is 
rarely disconcerted ; he is never discourteous. When, 
at the crisis of his life, accused without witnesses and 
condemned without evidence, he stands before an insolent 
prosecutor and a venal jury, his unanswerable argu- 
ments and his manly deportment carry to every breast 
the conviction of his innocence, his nobility and his 
patriotism. 

If Raleigh was gay, among the gay courtiers of Wind- 
sor Palace, there was also in his nature a vein of religious 
seriousness—we might almost say of religious fervor— 
which comes to the surface in his poems, and in his letters 
to his wife. It had been said that ordinary listeners were 
daunted by his haughtiness, and his “ awfulness of aspect ;” 
but here, in contrition, he humbly acknowledges his sins, 
and implores the forgiveness of his Maker. He has been 
called an atheist ; but now, in the sublimest language, he 
professes his faith in the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and avows that his greatest desire is to do His will 
and to win His favor. 

In these serious thoughts how far away we seem from 
the frivolous and treacherous Court which Raleigh 
adorned. Already the clouds are gathering over the even- 
ing of his life. Once, for a moment, the light breaks 
forth before the sun goes down. Raleigh is free. His 
early enthusiasm still burns in his breast. True to his old 
ambition, he sails again across the Atlantic. Surely, as 
he says, God has given him a strong heart. With a 
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crew of adventurers and criminals, his last shilling in- 
vested in his outfit, a nation sneering at his credulity, 
all his plans betrayed to Spain by the King who sends him 
out, and the doom of the law hanging over his head, 
still he will vindicate his honor, and enrich his country. 
But the shadows close in about him. The enterprise 
fails; his son is slain; his ships desert ; his grave opens. 
But he has promised to return; he must redeem his 
word ; and he comes back to die. 

The age of chivalry is ended, and its brightest orna- 
ment is dead. 


REVERY. 


When night,—that shrouded spirit— 
With her silken wings 
Hath wrapt the noisy day from mortal eyes, 
And, hushed in dreamy silence, 
With no care for things 
That in their waking hours men most do prize, 
The college quiet sleeps. 


There steals a gentle whisper,— 
From those gnarled elms, 

That for a century kindly looking down, 

Have sheltered with their branches 
Wisdom’s peaceful realms— 

A whisper like guitar-notes deftly drawn, 
And thro’ my window creeps ; 


And speaks to me in accents 
Of some sage-like friend,— 

To me so weary of the toilsome night, 

That seems as if ’twould never, 
Never have an end :— 

“Who turns each day the planted seed to light, 
No golden harvest reaps.” 


Then hushed in sleeping silence 
Is the college green ; 
And hushed the leafy elms I love so well, 
And I my cares reposing 
On the Great Unseen, 
Take rest, for “ He who keepeth Israel— 
He slumbers not nor sleeps.” v. 
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COLLEGE WRITING. 


F one were to assert that the students of this college, 

as a class, neither exercise nor encourage literary 
activity, he would very probably be met by an indignant 
denial. Yet not only is the assertion warranted by facts, 
but there are indications of a lessening of even the small 
interest now felt in literary affairs. The marked careless- 
ness in preparation evinced by the character of our ordi- 
nary compositions, the ignominious death of prize debate 
a few weeks since in Brothers Hall, the lessened interest 
in even the final contest of Senior year, are straws which 
plainly indicate the direction of the tide of popular sen- 
timent. Some of us regularly countenance by our pres- 
ence the speaking for the DeForest and at Junior Exhi- 
bitions; all of us critically discuss and condemn the 
decisions of the faculty on such occasions ; yet few, if any, 
have a real enthusiastic literary spirit. 

Why is this? Few men can soberly urge the presence 
of regular studies as an excuse for neglect of literary 
work. “The average college student” is really a crea- 
ture of far more abundant leisure than he, with his tra- 
ditional ideas and stories of overwork, would willingly 
admit. Nor can the blame of this neglect be thrown 
upon the secret societies. Though the charge is often 
made, there are no reasonable arguments in its support. 

The composition subjects are the causes of many 
anathemas and of no little real discouragement to literary 
aspirants. Though these subjects do not, of course, 
cover the whole ground of college writing, yet the objec- 
tions to them suggest the real cause of the general disin- 
clination to literary effort, viz: a false idea of its purpose 
and influence. 

Composition subjects divide naturally into two classes, 
those, such as historical or biographical subjects, which 
require more or less research, and those which admit of 
no such outside assistance, but, on the contrary, demand 
careful thought and a good deal of it. It will generally 
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be found that those who find fault, in all sincerity, doubt- 
less, with one class, are equally dissatisfied with the other. 
Yet two classes more widely different could hardly be 
imagined. The same man who abuses the first class of 
subjects because they require so much reading and allow 
so little originality ; is ready to exclaim against the class 
for allowing so little reading and requiring so much ori- 
ginality. From the ordinary student stand-point, these 
objections often appear valid. Yet we cannot suppose 
that those who have the matter in charge would persist 
in presenting three kinds of subjects, if they were really 
open to such serious criticism. Our stand-point, then, 
cannot be the true one, and we must seek another. 

Suppose that the student is not expected to present an 
entirely original production upon a topic which, in its 
minutest details, has been already exhausted by eminent 
historians, nor yet to evolve an unobjectionable theory on 
some question which maturer minds than his have failed 
to satisfactorily decide. The hypothesis is at least plaus- 
ible. Suppose, then, that since he is not regarded asa 
finished writer, he is treated asa learner, and supplied 
with such work as will give him the best training. Sup- 
pose, in a word, that college writing is a means of disci- 
pline in the proper command and use of language, and in 
the analysis of topics, not a medium for the display of 
real or fancied talent in the art of composition. 

The idea is simple, and affords a simple solution of our 
difficulty. If the object of writing be to accustom the 
mind to the accurate analysis and clear expression of 
thought, it matters little what may be the particular sub- 
ject by which these ends are furthered. The student 
who recognizes these objects is not reduced to the hard 
necesity of choosing the least of the six or eight evils 
offered to him in the shape of composition subjects. 
Feeling that each is as suitable as any other for his pur- 
poses of drill, he lets his individual liking make the choice, 
and is troubled by no scruples of conscience, because, 
being unable to invent an explanation, at once new and 
plausible, of historical facts, he is forced to accept the old 
one, nor by any fear lest, on some more general topic, he 
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may advance heterodox theories which later he himself 
may be disposed to reject. 

Moreover, a hearty faith in this theory of college writ- 
ing is a great consoler in those defeats which await every 
aspirant for literary honors. It is not always or neces- 
sarily those who win the greatest seeming success in col- 
lege, who gain the most advantage from their literary 
work. A greater ease of expression, a more extended 
vocabulary, and a longer experience, may often conspire 
to defeat genuine earnest work; but, in the long run, 
work will win. Those who naturally write with the great- 
est ease and fluency, other things being equal, get the 
least benefit from their literary efforts. It has been well 
said in the pages of this estimable monthly, that many 
who are by no means prominent as writers while in col- 
lege often display marked ability in after life. Their 
earnest efforts vigorously sustained have in the end 
secured a real success. ° 

We are apt to regard, our literary efforts here too much 
as means for the attainment of class and college honors. 
These are well enough in their way, and no more than 
due rewards for diligent literary effort. Still it is not 
just the thing to engage in literary work simply for that 
which it will bring in the way of immediate honor; and 
this seems to be the tendency at least, if it be not already 
an established practice. Few, at most, can gain these 
temporary distinctions ; and the existence of such a spirit 
as we have named casts discredit on the real benefits 
which should accrue from literary activity. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect of the average student much genuine 
devotion to literature; yet surely we may pursue our 
necessary labors in this department of our college work 
with a higher appreciation of its possibilities than the 
meager attention now accorded to it would betoken. 

The truest culture, the finest discipline, are the rich 
rewards which literature offers to all, even the humblest 
worshipers at her shrine. The hard, earnest thought 
devoted to a single carefully prepared composition, is 
worth more in the way of discipline, than the mastering 
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of some of Euclid’s most intricate and “elegant ’’ demon- 
strations. The original views of fancy which an eloquent 
subject will open to the mind of even the most prosaic, 
promise a truer culture than can be found in the mechan- 
ical, though rigorously elegant rendering of the pages of 
a Greek or Latin classic. The storing of the mind with 
elegant learning, the disciplining even of its various pow- 
ers, are labor wasted, unless there is an outlet for the 
display of the learning and the use of the culture. 

Nor must it be forgotten that literary work is a valua- 
ble aid to the formation of a correct and appreciative 
literary taste. It is the experienced soldier who discerns 
most clearly the merits of a successful campaign. No 
one can so well admire the beauties, and so calmly judge 
the faults of an author, as he who has trodden the same 
path, though it may be at a distance and with halting 
steps. In this respect, the advantages of literary work 
should appeal to every student. All of us have some 
taste for reading, all of us desire to have an appreciative 
and critical judgment of the books which we read; and 
nothing is better adapted to strengthen the taste and 
improve the judgment than literary work. Nor are 
those who gain prizes and honors the only, or even the 
special recipients of this culture. The hardest workers 
always get the most real good, though not always the 
immediate prize. 

Again, college writing needs more independence. Not 
more license—of that it has too much already—but more 
of that spirit which will prompt a man to uphold an 
unpopular cause, or attack a popular evil, among his own 
associates. There is now too much anxiety as to how a 
subject or an article will suit the fellows. The man who 
writes for his own improvement must be, in a great meas- 
ure, free from this feeling. He would, of course, prefer 
that his production be liked and praised; he knows that 
an article which pleases no one, must bea poor thing. 
Since, however, he does not regard praise as the swmmum 
bonum to be attained by his efforts, he is neither provoked 
nor discouraged by hard censure. 
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I have mentioned only a few, though perhaps the most 
important of the benefits to be derived from the diligent 
prosecution of literary work in the true spirit. They 
are hints rather than arguments, more calculated to sug- 
gest a train of useful thought than to convince by their 
own weight. Yet “a word to the wise” should be suffi- 
cient, and we may at least hope for a renewed and added 
interest in literary work among the students of this col- 
lege. If one cannot even yet be quite reconciled to the 
traditional character of the composition subjects, let us 
remember that the pages of the Lit. are always open to 
the “rising author.” And whatever customs of ques- 
tionable or unquestionable value we may aid in abolishing, 
may it not be said of us that we have done aught to dis- 
parage the worth of literary culture at “Old Yale.” 

H. M. D. 


NOTABILIA. 


WE have always had a wholesome respect for the 
faculty, and have generally been able to see good reasons 
for their actions. But one old custom yet remains which 
appears too foolish and absurd to emanate from such a 
source. We refer to the custom of “ writing home” on 
sixteen marks, during third term. We have tried to look 
at the matter in every light possible, but we fail to find 
the slightest reason for the course pursued. During our 
Sophomore Year no letters were sent until thirty-two 
marks had been accumulated, and we thought that this 
custom had gone the way of so many others for which 
more reason could be urged than for this. But it seems 
that we were mistaken ; for some, at least, of our present 
instructors still continue the old plan, and the hearts of 
many anxious parents are made sad by the meaningless 
but dread-sounding words “ Your son is placed upon the 
first stage of probation.” This may be a small matter in 
the eyes of the faculty, and a mere joke in the opinion of 
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students, but it is no small matter, no joke, when 
parents receive such threatening words from such a 
source. Students may explain, but they cannot force 
from their friends the feeling that something must be 
wrong, that there must be some reason for the warning of 
our instructors. ‘Placed upon the first stage of proba- 
tion” are no pleasant words to anxious parents, and to 
write them home in the name of the faculty, when they 
can mean nothing more nor less than that a man has 
incurred one-half of the marks which are given him for the 
term, is inexcusably trifling with parents’ feelings. It is 
implanting in their minds a sort of distrust and anxiety 
for their sons which is not deserved. This, we repeat, 
is no small matter. The confidence of parent in child is 
a sacred tie, which should not be violated without reason 
or excuse. The good reputation of a child at home is a 
source of great comfort there, and of inestimable value to 
him. To sow the seeds of distrust is a serious matter. 
Letters for sixteen marks during the first and second 
terms may be defended, but all arguments vanish before 
the greater liberty of thirty-two marks which are allowed 
third term. Perhaps it is only a few sticklers for the 
letter of the law, and not the whole faculty, who are 
directly to be blamed for the continued observance of the 
old custom. But if there is a provision in the rules of the 
faculty which justifies any such proceeding, they owe it 
to their own dignity, to the manhood of the students, 
and to the feelings of parents that it be immediately 
removed. 


For the third time at least in the history of the DeFor- 
est speaking, two contestants have been adjudged equal, 
and been requested to draw lots for the most coveted 
prize here. This seems to be the most farcical end- 
ing possible to such a serious and important matter, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the two gentlemen 
refused to stake the result of their hard labor on the 
mere “ flip of a cent,” and told one of the faculty that if 
there were any games of chance to be played, they 
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wished the faculty would play them, and not leave them 
to others. It is rather comical, to be sure, to think of 
President Porter and Prof. Hadley “ tossing up ” for the 
winner of the DeForest, but it is no more absurd than 
their asking the contestants to do it themselves. The 
DeForest is offered to “ that scholar who shall write and 
pronounce an English oration in the best manner.” If it 
is considered unallowable to divide it, it is the bounden 
duty of the judges to determine in some manner ¢he dest 
man. they get into a tight place in the decision, it is 
their business to get out of it the best way they can. If 
such questionable alternatives as the “ flipping ” of a cent 
must be resorted to, it is theirs toemploy them. The 
method of drawing lots is merely dodging the point, and 
it is unpleasant for the gentlemen concerned. The 
ultimate winner must always feel that the medal he 
possesses is not fairly his, and that it is his only by 
right of a little successful gambling; while the loser 
must feel that he is unfairly deprived of his just laurels. 
It is often a difficult matter, we know, to decide between 
two men; but in a matter so important there should be 
certain fixed standards of judgment, as we learn there 
are not. Every man decides by his own impressions and 
by his own conception of an “ English oration.” As a 
consequence, unanimity cannot be expected, opinions will 
be as diversified as the style of the pieces. If the re- 
lative merits of “thought, style, and delivery” were 
established, it would seem that the character of the 
pieces might afford the means of making at least some 
slight guess at the best. It has become quite a common 
practice here lately to divide prizes. Perhaps the idea 
is that more will be gratified. Poor gratification, how- 
ever, we feel it is, for half a prize smacks strongly of 
no prize at all. It looks very much as though the 
judges didn’t want to bother their heads about the 
decision, and rather than make a mistake, concluded to 
honor both. We know that this is not so, but if there 
can be no standard fixed, no distinction between pieces 
of very equal merit, we fail to see the advantage of 
prizes in emergencies. 
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Since writing the above we have learned on good 
authority that the faculty have decided that the two 
gentlemen may retain the honor jointly, and divide 
the prize. This is a very sensible conclusion, and the 
only one which with any decency they could arrive at 
under the circumstances. We are glad to know that 
there is to be no more gambling for the DeForest. It 
certainly can no more conflict with the provision of the 
giver of the DeForest that it should be held jointly, than 
that it should be given to ove on any other basis than that 
of absolute superiority. 


The College world has been quite excited of late over 
the new enterprise in the shape of a College paper to 
supplant the Courant. We do not know how long the 
project has been in the minds of the favoured few, but 
it came upon the College very suddenly about a week 
ago. Barely three days elapsed after it began to be 
whispered about before the plans were all consummated, 
the editors selected, and the subscription-list quite re- 
spectably started. In fact it sprang forth almost a full- 
fledged Minerva. That the new paper will be a great 
improvement upon the Courant typographically is certain, 
and that there will be an improvement in the matter of the 
sheet is highly probable. Altogether “‘ the new departure”’ 
promises to be a progress and a success. But while we 
give our hearty support to the new enterprise, we must 
confess that considerable injustice has been done Mr. 
Chatfield. He has not been treated in that open and 
honourable manner which he deserved, as the founder and 
publisher of the Courant. If the editors had any fault to 
find with the management, it was their duty to acquaint 
him of the facts, and then, if he refused to accede to their 
demands, they could inform him that he must either give 
them more favorable terms, or they should be compelled 
to leave him and start a new paper. This would have 
been the true business-like and gentlemanly course to 
have pursued. Mr. Chatfield first founded the Courant 
under discouragements, and without the example of a 
weekly College paper to assure him of success. For 
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years he has been improving it, until it has become in all 
truth a good paper, and still the only example of a Col- 
lege weekly. To this, the labor of his hands, he has 
full claim. To the interest which he has excited in such 
a publication, to this field which he has broken up and 
rendered fertile, and to the support of the students he 
has a good and prior claim. It was due to him that he 
be consulted before any steps were taken. His love for 
the paper, and his fear of losing his support, we doubt 
not, would have led him to improve it, and remove 
whatever was objectionable in its management. We are 
no champions of Mr. Chatfield. His treatment of the 
Lit. has been far from honorable, but we think, con- 
sidering the circumstances, that he should be treated 
with respect. The new paper will doubtless be better 
than Mr. Chatfield would have made his, but let the 
editors remember that they are reaping where another 
has sown. What Mr. Chatfield will do with the Courant 
we do not know. We suspect that any attempt to con- 
tinue it will prove a failure. The interest of the students 
is excited in this new project, and their prejudices and 
personal feelings are enlisted in it. To fight against 
these, we feel, is mere “ midsummer madness.” To have 
one’s house pulled down over his head is no pleasant feel- 
ing, and is something which one is not likely to allow 
without a struggle. Mr. Chatfield’s feelings will doubt- 
less prompt him to continue his publication, and we 
imagine he will. 


However much we may question the sagacity of the 
faculty in important matters, we assuredly can have no 
doubts upon the point in relation to more trifling sub- 
jects. In “ ye olden time” of College history, the fall 


term used to extend over Christmas. The students 
took advantage of this holiday to create a great deal 
of noise and disturbance. They formed in procession, 
and preceded by noisy instruments marched about the 
city “ raising Ned generally.” It soon became a great. 
nuisance in the eyes of both citizens and faculty. All 
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measures were resorted to to put a stoptothem. But 
they were of no use. Inspite of the interdictions of the 
faculty and the “ peelers” the student heart would re- 
joice, and did rejoice in the most hilarious manner. At 
last a happy thought struck the faculty, and it was de- 
cided to close the term before Christmas. This was, of 
course, a death-blow to the celebration. More recently 
the Fourth of July has become a gala day for the students, 
and the license which that day permits has resulted in 
very noisome but harmless demonstrations. Fireworks 
have been in great demand, and “from early morn till 
dewy eve” and considerably later, the College yard has 
been one big resounding fire-cracker. This year the 
term closed the day before the Fourth. Perhaps there 
isno connection between these two facts, but with the 
light of past experience about us, it appears at least 
rather suspicious. 


The Advocate and the Courant have been enjoying a 
little tilt over the late ball match at Boston. We do 
not wish to interfere, but as the Advocate has taken oc- 
casion to cast some severe strictures upon our report of 
the game also,.we feel called upon to reply. They take 
great offense at our criticisms upon the umpire, and bris- 
tle up at the thought that he could have been anything 
but fair and impartial. The Advocate enters into a long 
and laborious argument to prove that men are not in- 
fallible, and that “ to err is human.” It closes with the 
decisive words, “ The truth is simply this, that an um- 
pire cannot be either infallible or omnispective.”’ Just so. 
We do not expect perfection in an umpire. But it is a 
little too much to excuse an umpire’s unfairness on the 
ground of human infallibility. Certain errors are ex- 
pected, and attend all umpiring, but a certain general 
fairness is also expected, and the absence of it is not 
to be exculpated on the infallibility dodge. Whatever 
was the conduct of the umpire, the moralizings of the 
Advocate are wholly irrelevant, and prove only a com- 
mon maxim in morals. The Advocate seems to be very 
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desirous to avoid the facts, and to discuss the matter in 
a general way. It talks much of our ungentlemanliness 
in questioning the decisions of the umpire, but it says 
very little of the objections we raised. Their strongest 
argument seems to be that Mr. Cone was formerly a 
player on the Boston nine, and has had considerable ex- 
perience. This, we fear, is hardly a sufficient voucher 
for his conduct. We wish our cotemporary would 
look more to the incidents of the game than to such 
generalizations. It does, indeed, say with an air of 
triumph, that Chisholm was declared out on the home 
base when ke was not touched with the ball. “ This 
alone,” it says, “ would balance all the alleged errors of 
the umpire, if considered in its relations.” Hardly. 
An exactly similar instance occurred earlier in the game, 
when a member of the Yale nine was decided out at 
second, and the baseman himself acknowledged he did 
not touch him. Yet no Yale man ever advanced this as 
an argument against the umpire. Here human infallibi- 
lity may apply. Such errors are excusable, and our case 
does not rest upon such uncertain ground. The Advocate 
also takes great pleasure in saying that only one of the 
six Boston papers blamed the umpire. We should con- 
sider it of little importance if zone had done so. But one 
at least was very severe in its strictures, and others 
noticed his unfairness, but tried to advance the human 
depravity argument as a justification. As for ourselves, 
we ask no stronger proofs than that a Boston crowd 
hissed a Boston umpire when he decided in favor of the 
Boston-Harvard nine, and that an officer of the Boston 
nine accused Mr. Cone, in the presence of Yale witnesses, 
of having sold the game. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from June 12 to July 6, a short period, but well filled with all 
that makes college life miserable. One week of exasperating review, 
two weeks of alternate boiling in Alumni Hall and nakedness in the 
privacy of our own apartments, and two days of heart breaking part- 
ings with carpets, bedroom furniture and classmates ;—surely the lines 
have not fallen to usin pleasant places, In the midst of our troubles 
it was a relief to hear the announcement of the 


Drawing for Rooms, 


Which is usually a matter of considerable interest on pecuniary and 
other grounds; but alas! the locating officer had all the fun to himself 
this year. A large number of Juniors retained their present rooms, 
which, of course, worked decidedly to the advantage of the rest of the 
class. A good many misguided men went to South College, but Dur- 
fee was undoubtedly the favorite building this year. Thanks to the 
persevering efforts of Prof. Thacher, the Chapel fund is at last sufficient 
to warrant the immediate erection of a building for divine service and 
prize declamation. The new chapel will be located on the corner 
north of Farnam and east of Durfee, and will probably cost about 
$90,000. It is reported that ground will also be broken for the Pea- 
body Museum this summer, and that a site has been selected on the 
south-west corner of Elm and High streets. The 


Concert 


Given by the graduating scholars of Dr. Stoeckel’s Conservatory of 
Music, assisted by the Yale Glee Club, at the lecture room of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, on Monday evening, June 17, was a great success, 
The Doctor presided in his own inimitable way, and his pupils showed 
careful training and several of them great proficiency. The Glee 
Club sang in remarkably good time and tune and added greatly to the 
attractions. The audience was large, and notwithstanding the intense 
heat, appreciative and enthusiastic. The ladies were much more numer- 
ous than at the 


DeForest Speaking, 


Which occurred Friday afternoon, June 28, in the College Chapel, 
proving beyond question that ‘‘ music hath charms” which oratory 
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hath not. In accordance with the award of Townsend Prizes the fol- 
lowing gentlemen spoke for the DeForest Medal:—1i. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Robert E. Coe, Bloomfield, N. J. 2. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Alexander R. Merriam, Goshen, N. Y. 3. Sir Walter Raleigh, Hen- 
ry M. Saunders, New York City. 4. Gibbon’s ‘‘Secondary Causes 
for the Rapid Growth of the Christian Church,” Charles J. H. Ropes, 
London, England. 5. Gibbon’s ‘‘Secondary Causes for the Rapid 
Growth of the Christian Church,” John H. Hincks, Bridgeport. 6. 
Progress of English Poetry in the Treatment of External Nature, 
Frank D. Root, Coventry. The Faculty were unable to distinguish 
any difference in merit between the performances of Messrs. Coe and 
Hincks, and to them, therefore, was awarded the privilege of drawing 
lots for the prize. As they refused to do this, the Faculty after some 
discussion awarded them the DeForest in ‘‘joint proprietorship.” 
Mr. Root’s piece, also, was very favorably received by the audience. 
At the conclusion of the speaking the President made the following 
announcement of 


College Awards. 


Berkeley Scholarship (Senior), Greene Kendrick. English Composi- 
tion—Honorable Mention (Senior), ist rank, Charles C. Deming ; Rob- 
ert E. Coe; George F. Moore; Thomas R. Bacon, John H. Hincks 
(equal) ; Alexander R. Merriam; James H. Clendennin. 2d rank, 
Clarence Deming, David J. H. Willcox (equal); Ely R. Hall; Greene 
Kendrick, George Richards, Henry M. Sanders (equal); Leonard E. 
Curtis, Benjamin Hoppin (equal); Francis U. Downing, David S. 
Holbrook, Edwin S. Lines, Edward T. Owen (equal). Senior Math- 
ematical Prizes—ist, Francis U. Downing; 2d, Charles C. Stearns. 
W. W. DeForest Scholarship (Junior)—Herbert M. Denslow. Win- 
throp Prize (Junior)—ist, Frank B. ‘Tarbell; zd, Edward S. 
Cowles. Sophomore Mathematical Prizes—George F. Doughty, 
Charles W. Minor, Edward P. Morris. Sophomore Composition 
Prizes (Third Term)—1st, Owen F, Aldis, Edward R. Dunham, 
Edward D. Robbins, Henry B. B. Stapler; zd, Edward L. Curtis, 
William Parken, Edward W. Southworth, Arthur D. Whittemore; 3d, 
Pearce Barnes, Thomas W. Grover, Cortes Maxwell, Henry H. Ragan. 
Freshman Scholarships: Woolsey Scholarship—Carl T. Chester; Hurl- 
burt Scholarship—William H. Hotchkiss; Runk Scholarship—Henry 
S. Gulliver. Immediately after the above announcements a majority of 
the students adjourned to Lake.Saltonstall to witness the 
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Summer Regatta. 


About the usual number went out in carriages, and ten cars carried the 
rest over the Shore Line R. R. As one of the boats was necessarily 
withdrawn, there was no double scull race, and the afternoon’s sport 
commenced with the 


Single Scull Race. 


The entries were J. A. R. Dunning, ’74; H. S. Potter, ’72; J. W. 
Smith, ’73; H. DeF. Weeks, ’74. Smith made the best start, but was 
overhauled and beaten by Potter, who crossed the line in 17 min. 574 
sec. Smith followed in 18 min. 13 sec., and Dunning in 18 min. 254 
sec. Weeks’ time was not taken. After a short delay the shell crews 
appeared and pulled leisurely to the starting line, and at the word 
“go!” the 


Shell Race 


Commenced. The entries were the University—F. Adee (bow), 
Gunn, Cook, Flagg, McCook, Day (stroke) ; Scientifics—Smith (bow), 
Hill, Rogers, Cogswell, Buck, Davenport (stroke) ; Juniors—Boyce, 
(bow), Allen, Merritt, Russell, Myer, Oaks (stroke); Freshmen—Post 
(bow), Selmes, McBirney, Richards, Cutter, McClintock (stroke). 
The water was in a most favorable condition and the crews in excellent 
spirits, From beginning to end the race was interesting, and at the fin- 
ish very close and exciting. The Juniors, though a light crew, pulled 
in such perfect form as to more than set off the inferiority of individual 
men. The University turned first, and were well under way before the 
Juniors were around ; but they retained this advantage only as far as the 
point whence the two crews came down the lake in splendid style, the 
University pulling forty six strokes a minute and the Juniors forty- 
eight. It was for a long time impossible to tell which was leading, but 
at fifty yards from the end the Juniors were seen to be ahead and seem- 
ed about to finish the race in that order, when Day made the most 
brilliant spurt ever seen on Saltonstall, and the University shot across 
the line, winner by half a length. The Scientifics also pulled pluckily 
and altogether the race may be considered by far the best ever rowed in 
New Haven. The time was as follows: University, 19 min. 44 sec.; 
Juniors, 19 min. 484 sec.; Scientifics, 21 min.; Freshmen, 21 min, 28 
sec. The Juniors were handicapped 15 sec. over the University, and 
so won the race and the first prize of $75. The University also gave 
the Freshman a handicap of 25 sec. The cars and carriages were soon 
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filled, and the crowd rapidly disappeared in the direction of New Ha- 
ven. Saturday evening, June 2g, there was a barge race on the harbor 
to fulfill the conditions of the Phelps Prizes. Ata boating meeting 
held Wednesday afternoon, June 19, Henry A. Oaks, ’73, was elected 
President of the Y. U. B. C. for the coming year, Wm. E, Wheelock, 
73, Vice President, and Frank H. Olmsted, ’74, Treasurer. The 
University crew has been definitely selected and is constituted as fol- 
lows: F, Adee (bow), Gunn, Cook, Oaks, McCook, Day (stroke). 


Base Ball. 


Enthusiasm in this line naturally died down after the last game with 
Harvard and but two matches have been played since. On Saturday 
afternoon, June 22, the Freshman nines of Yale and Harvard met at 
Hamilton Park. C. Deming, ’72 was chosen umpire and the game was 
called at three o’clock. The fielding was excellent for Freshman nines, 
but the batting was very inferior to that of the last several years. 
Avery’s pitching unquestionably won the game. The following was the 
score :— 


YALe. HARVARD. 
Innings—\ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
2 3 ° ° 3—8 
Harvard, ° ° fe) 1 fe) fe) fe) o—1 


Umpire—C, Deming, ’72. 

On Saturday afternoon, June 29, the University, after a spiritless game 
defeated the Rose Hill Juniors. Monday evening, July 1, a University 
Ball meeting was held in Brothers Hall for the purpose of electing 
officers for next year. H. E. Benton, ’73, was elected President by 
ballot, S. C. Bushnell, ’74, Secretary, and H. B. B. Stapler, ’74, Treas- 
urer, by acclamation. Immediately after this business had been trans- 
acted, opportunity was given the Courant board to propose and ex- 
plain the 
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New Departure. 


H. W. B. Howard briefly set forth the object of the meeting, and 
was followed by all the new board and several members of previous 
boards, who developed at some length the new project, which is briefly 
this:—To start a new paper which shall be edited by three Seniors 
selected yearly by the retiring board, two Juniors and one Sophomore 
elected yearly by their respective classes. A name for the baby has not 
yet been decided upon, and many of the minutia are as yet imperfectly 
arranged. Messrs. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor will print the sheet, 
and Mr. Hoadley will publish it. Enough subscribers have been already 
obtained to insure financial success for the first year. The Juniors and 
Sophomores have elected their editors, who, with the new Courant 
editors, compose the following board: E. A. Bradford, S. J. Elder, and 
J. H. Van Buren, ’73; C. J. Harris and T. P. Wickes, ’74; C. Tilling- 
hast, ’75. 


Speakers at Commencement. 


Thursday, July 11, in the Centre Church, those of the following gen- 
tlemen who have not been previously excused, having donned the tra- 
ditional dress coat, will softly tread that ill used carpet and, in presence 
of the “‘ wisdom, wit, and beauty of the land,” will pour forth their com- 
mencement eloquence: J. H. Clendenin, R. E. Coe, C. C. Deming, 
F. U. Downing, C. F. Emerson, J]. H. Hincks, D. S. Holbrook, B. 
Hoppin, R. R. Kendall, G. Kendrick, E. S, Lines, A. R. Merriam, G. 
F. Moore, C. B. Ramsdell, G. Richards, H. M. Sanders, F. Schell, 
D. J. H. Willcox. 


The Day we Celebrate 


Was observed in this city with that utter lack of common sense which 
usually renders it memorable. Hostilities commenced at an early hour, 
and fingers innumerable were burned before sunrise. The hard shower 
which blew up in the afternoon must have seriously interfered with the 
numerous picnics and pleasure excursions which had been planned 
and, doubtless, looked forward to by Young America with intense eager- 
ness. ‘The most extensive enterprise was the steamboat excursion to 
New York, gotten up by Boston parties and supported mostly by Boston 
people. College was very quiet. We missed the Olympic games, the 
pyrotechnic display, and the fraternal singing at the fence which so pleas- 
antlv characterized last year’s Fourth. Another opportunity lost for 
bringing the classes together in a social way ! 
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Yale Glee Club Concert. Oo 
cl 


The Glee Club assisted by Mr. P. C. Smith, ’71, gave a very success- 


ful concert on Friday evening, July 5, to the enthusiastic and delighted : 
citizens of Farmington, and to those sojourning there for educational fa 
purposes—which last class composed just half the audience. From first : ca 
to last, the gentlemen from Yale were treated with marked consideration, t 
Boutonieres made by fairy fingers were placed in the dressing rooms, “ 
each with a pin with which to fasten it on. The club, inspired anew el 


after each piece by the applause of gloved hands, acquitted itself very 
creditably. A supper with mine host of the Farmington Inn and a ser- th 
enade followed the concert. The trip, under the able management of 


the urbane agent of the Club, Mr. Sawyer, ’7z, was also a financial : 
success. 
Items. bi 
The college pulpit was occupied Sunday, June 16, by ex-President 2 
Woolsey ; June 23, by Rev. Mr. Walker, of the Centre Church; and A 
June 29, by Prof. Fisher. The advertisements which adorned the P 
college grounds and buildings the last few weeks of the term had a far ay 
more business-like look than those of years past. Whether this fact has H 
anything to do with it or not, it is impossible to tell; but an uncommonly = 
large amount of furniture remains unsold, for instance, a remarkable Je 
carpet at 230 Durfee. The under classes were compelled to sit dur- as 
3 ing annuals with their coats on. We are informed that the favorite ex- P 
amination costume of the Seniors was a pair of pants and a handker- he 
chief. The number of Seniors who are going abroad after graduation . © 
is only equalled by the number of Juniors who go to spend the long be 
vacation, The grass upon the campus which was so long as to be th 
inconvenient has been so poorly cut as to be unsightly. J. bi 
Roberts, ’73, will ring the bell next year, and the college will miss his di 
voice in morning worship. A fund on the Theoric system for the hi 
purchase of iced drinks was suggested during annuals, but fell through P. 
owing to the fact that every one insisted on being treasurer. The ' di 
new board issued their first, last and only Courant Wednesday, July 3. 
It was prepared under many disadvantageous circumstances, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for its inferiority. Mr. Chatfield will probably run 
the Courant for a time himself; and it remains to be seen whether the 
college will support two papers. A considerable number of students %, 
left their rooms for occupation by alumni during Commencement week. In 
The extraordinary lack of hote] accommodations in the city, owing ni 
to the prolonged session of the legislature, has kept away a large number ar 
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of graduates and friends of the college. A member of the Junior 
class attained his majority at Rood’s, Wednesday night, July 3. The 
chapel music was of a very uncertain character during the Dr.’s recent 
visit to Boston. A number of students took advantage of the half 
fares over the Shore Line R. R., and went to Boston to the Jubilee. 
The Freshmen have commenced their kind attentions to the incom- 
ing class, President Porter has requested that they tender their solici- 
tations and advice in a manner less obnoxious to railroad officials, trav- 
elers and citizens generally. T. P. Vaille, ’73, will have charge of 
commons next year. Among the customs-which ’72 has abolished is 
that of sending promenade tickets to the Lir. editors, and yet they ex- 
pect the affair to be a success. ’73, as usual, was the last class through 
examinations. The class also felt that they had been misused when, 
glancing at the Literature paper, they saw that no opportunity had 
been afforded them of telling how the writings of John Webster 
“* breathed the very odor of the charnel,” and perceived that to pass in 
Astronomy it was not necessary to “‘ elevate the pole to the latitude of the 
place.” The Berkeley premiums for Latin Prose Composition were 
awarded Wednesday, June 18, to the following Sophomores: 1st Prizes— 
H. W. Farnam, W. Parkin, J. W. Peck, A. B. Thacher; znd Prizes 
—H. Baldwin, E. A. Bouchet, G. L. Fox, T. W. Grover, H. A. 
James, F. H. Olmsted. One of the ornaments of the Chapel choir 
as he glanced down on a recent Sunday from the sky parlor toward the 
pit and beheld an immaculate but obnoxious preacher in the pulpit, was 
heard to exclaim: ‘‘O Lor’! What has the college done ?” The 
Promenade invitations are very tastefully gotten up and reflect great credit 
upon Gavit & Co. The mercury several times last week attained 
the alarming altitude of 101° in the shade. A climax in bottle- 
breaking was reached on the last evening of the term by the high-stand 
denizens of the fourth floor of Durfee. The following Sophomores 
have been chosen to declaim in the College Chapel on the evening of 
Presentation day: G. M. Gunn, H. P. Hatch, E. M. Lyons, E. Men- 
dell, H. H. Ragan, H. B. B. Stapler, G. M. Stearns, T. P. Wickes. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA, 


The past month is noticeable chiefly for the annuals, Owing to the 
oppressive heat, very little else could be thought of. Some of the exam- 
inations were characterized by being more severe than usual, Quite a 


number have been dropped from the classes. The first entrance ex- 


amination for the incoming class occurs on the 6th of July. There is 


> 
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another the 13th of the same month, and a third immediately preceding 
the Fall term. The annual anniversary exercises take place Monday 
evening, July 8th, when extracts from a few of the theses of the gradu- 
ating class will be read. The prizes of the year will also be awarded at 
that time, and the last but not least interesting exercise of the even- 
ing is the collation. Only a limited number of tickets for admission will 
be issued, on account of the size of the room. After this year the anni- 
versary will be held in the Hall of the new building. Later in the 
evening ’72 have their class supper at the Tremont House. The 
retiring Juniors had a class supper Wednesday evening, July 3rd, at 
Indian Neck. About two-thirds of the class attended. Leaving New 
Haven in the Nightingale they arrived there at nine o’clock. At supper 
toasts were drunk to the Faculty, to the Undine B. C., to Calculus, and 
to the ladies of New Haven, besides many others too numerous to men- 
tion. Last of all came the reading of a portion of the class history. 
Returning, they arrived at New Haven a little before five o’clock in the 
morning, in time to celebrate the Fourth. 


Boating. 


A Boating meeting was held on the morning of the 4th. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected officers of the Undine B. C. for the coming 
year: H. T. Gause, ’73, Pres.; E. J. Hall, ’73, Purser; F. Cogswell, 
73, 1st Lieut.; R. D. A. Parrott, ’73, znd Lieut.’ The meeting 
was very thinly attended. Being held at the time that it was, that 
result was apparently intended beforehand. A new shell will be pur- 
chased before another race, the old one being in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. The result of the recent race was due greatly to this, and to 
the oars, of which five had been broken on the lake previous to the race. 
More were sent for; but a telegram was returned saying that none of the 
kind for which they had sent were to be had short of England. This 
message accidentally reaching Davenport of ’73, instead of Davenport of 
71, S. S. S., and through great negligence not being handed to the lat- 
ter until five days after it was received, there was no time to procure 
any kind of oars; hence Davenport was compelled to use one too short 
at both ends, so that the port side was too weak for the starboard. 
This accounts mainly for the poor steering and time made. It is not, 
however, fully understood how the Academic crew could take the 2d 
prize by rowing afterward a scrub barge race. The Freshmen are to 
send a crew to Springfield to enter the Freshmen race. During the 
race at Saltonstall C. T. Smith had a gold watch and chain stolen, and 
H. H. Buck, $60 in money. They were taken from their clothes as they 
lay in the room above the boat house. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Goethe : his Life and Works. By George H. Calvert. Pp. 276. Boston : 

Lee & Shepard. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

Mr. Calvert undertook to compose a sort of Goethe-gospel, if we may so 
call it, in which the various features and expressions of the great German’s 
character should be combined into a grand whole. In other words he has 
not written a chronological biography, but has treated separately Goethe’s 
studies, his surroundings, his intimacies and his works. 

It would be pleasant to accord unqualified praise to a work of this kind ; 
but the fact is that the book has faults considerable enough to demand men- 
tion. Mr. Calvert has introduced into his estimate of Goethe matter which 
has about as much connection with the subject in hand as “ chops and tomato 
sauce” had with the trial of Bardell vs. Pickwick. His luxuriant rhetoric 
becomes now and then distressingly jumbled. The specimens of translation 
which he offers are for the most part failures. More than this, Goethe’s 
refined selfishness and loose morals are worshiped by him as thoroughly as 
his other and nobler characteristics. 

With these detractions, which affect our enjoyment of the essay, but not its 
real value, Mr. Calvert has been successful. He is thoroughly in love with 
his subject. He criticises appreciatively and discriminatingly. His hints 
and comments are full of thought. In a word, he has drawn no mean pic- 
ture of a vast and a splendid man. 


Notes on England. By H. Taine. Translated, with an introductory chapter, 
by W. F. Rae. Pp. 377. New York: Holt & Williams. New Haven: C. 
C. Chatfield. 

In this collection of desultory essays, Taine elaborates his theory of Eng- 
lish character. He deals with men, not with things; or if he deals with 
things, it is only so far as they throw light upon men. Of course, in 
describing a foreign people one seizes upon those traits which are unfamiliar 
to him; and Taine’s analysis of English character amounts to a comparison 
between French and English ways of thinking and acting. It is not to be 
expected that most Englishmen, or Americans either, will altogether sympa- 
thise with the Frenchman’s views. The lack of any profound religious 
convictions prevents him from thoroughly appreciating the religious side of 
the English mind. To him the street preacher proclaiming the gospel to the 
outcasts of London, is only a singular phenomenon. The public sentiment 
of England against the employment of oaths in conversation is in his eyes a 
piece of religious prudery. On the other hand, the frightful immorality 
which hangs on the skirts of the Derby, though he sighs over it a little, 
seems to strike him chiefly as lacking the “ brilliancy, dash and liveliness” 
which belong to French licentiousness. But on the whole, Taine is as cos- 
mopolitan, as free from prejudice, as sympathetic, as it is possible for a man 
to be. He may jump to conclusions which the facts will not warrant, but he 
is not blinded by French prejudices. He admires the Englishman for his 
robust physique and his force of character, but finds him lacking in the finer 
graces, the adaptability to circumstances, and the é/an, which go to make up 
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the Frenchman. Taine’s comments and suggestions, wittily and pointedly 
expressed as they are, are calculated todo away with many false impressions. 
He shows that the quintessence of all things desirable is not in England. 
He shows the English people where they are strong and where weak. If his 
book should lead to the adoption of some French ideas, it would do a good 
work. 


Smoke. By I. S. Turgenef. Pp. 291. New York: Holt & Williams. New 

Haven: C. C. Chatfield. 

This is a Russian novel whose plot is as follows: Gregory Mikhailovitch 
Litvinof falls in love with Irene Pavlovna, daughter of Prince Paul Vasi- 
lievitch Osinine. The prince has lost his possessions and is living in Mos- 
cow ina state of destitution. Irene is beautiful, with the beauty of which 
novelists are so lavish. ‘“‘Her complexion was clear as porcelain, and her 
cheeks were tinged with a rosy flush, such as is rarely seen at her age; her 
thick tresses were of a golden hue, shading into brown ; and her deep gray 
eyes, veiled beneath lashes as long and shining as those of an Egyptian god- 
dess, and arched by high and delicately pencilled eyebrows, were truly fasci- 
nating.” What wonder, then, that when the Court visits Moscow and gives a 
ball at which Irene is present, Prince Alexander Feodorovitch, Count Blas- 
enkramph, and all the rest of the Russian nobility, are captivated by her 
charms? What wonder that the Czar’s chamberlain, Count Reusenbach, 
invites her to grace his house in St. Petersburg? What wonder that she 
weeps copiously at the thought of leaving her beloved Gregory Mikhailovitch, 
but that, dazzled by the opportunities for conquest that open before her, 
she decides to go? On hearing the news the devoted lover exhibits the 
proper feelings and beats his head against the wall in the truly traditional 
and time-honored fashion. Then they go their separate ways. She marries 
General Valerien Ratmirof and he meanwhile becomes affianced to the 
angelic Tatiana Petrovna Chestof. Now it appears that the circle into which 
Irene Pavlovna is introduced is not compatible with her tastes. Her hus- 
band and his friends are not aw fait in music and the fine arts, and in fact 
are quite vulgar generally. It accordingly happens that when she meets 
Gregory Mikhailovitch in Baden-Baden, where he is awaiting the arrival of 
his betrothed, her love for him returns. Her passion is reciprocated and they 
agree to elope. His resolution wavers once or twice, but she recovers him 
thus: “She seized him by both hands and laid her head upon his breast, 
while her hair, loosened from its sumptuous folds, fell about him like a per- 
fumed cloud.” At the last moment, however, her own courage gives way. 
She would like to have him go to St. Petersburg, where she might always 
enjoy the pleasure of his society, but she will not ostracise herself. This not 
being satisfactory to him, he leaves her forever, having previously broken the 
heart of Tatiana. For two years he judiciously devotes himself to soothing 
rural employments. At the end of this time he returns to Tatiana, is par- 
doned and accepted. 

If one takes up Turgenef’s fiction simply to while away the hours of a hot 
summer day, he will find in it only what we have described,—a series of 
vapid incidents strung on a thread of unpronounceable Russian names. But 
the truth is that Smoke containsa great deal more than is apparent ona super- 
ficial reading. Turgenef possesses in a high degree the power of character- 
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ization,—a power in comparison with which originality of plot is of insig- 
nificant importance. This skill in delineating character is exhibited in its 
highest degree in the portraiture of Irene. That alone would place Smoke 
in the front rank among fictions. 

Fly Leaves. By C. S.C. Pp. 233. New York: Holt & Williams. New 

Haven: Judd & White. 

Here is some of the most delightful humor we ever saw. The author, 
while performing feats of versification and rhyming which almost take one’s 
breath away, pours forth a torrent of fun, under whose influence the most 
melancholy man would be provoked to a smile. The volume contains good 
natured take-offs of the modern English poets from Tennyson to Tupper, and 
a good deal besides, all of which must be read to be appreciated. If any one 
wants a hearty laugh, let them read the Proverbial Philosophy, or Changed, 
or In the Gloaming, or—but an enumeration of the good things would 
amount to a table of contents. 

The Dickens Dictionary. By Gilbert A. Pierce, with additions by William A. 


Wheeler. Illustrated. Pp. 513. Boston: J. R. Osgood Co. New 
Haven: H. H. Peck. 


This dictionary contains, besides an analysis of each of Mr. Dickens’ works 
and full explanations of the circumstances of their composition and publica- 
tion, accounts of the more than fifteen hundred characters of Dickens’ 
creation. The motto of the manual well explains its object: “If he be igno- 
rant, who would not wish to enlarge his knowledge? If he be knowing, 
who would not willingly refresh his memory?” It seems to us vastly better 


, to become acquainted with Dickens by carefully reading him than to acquire 
P a superficial knowledge of him through the medium of a compilation like 
l this ; but for purposes of reference, of which almost any one at some time 
7 feels the need, this dictionary is admirable. Nothing is wanting to make it 
convenient and complete. 
; A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. George Curtius. Pp. 369. New 
gj York: Hgrper & Brothers. New Haven: Judd & White. 
t So far as we can see, the publication of Dr. Curtius’ Grammar was quite 
s uncalled for. Prof. Hadley’s Grammar is based upon that of Curtius’, and 
f contains not only all that is valuable in the original, but much additional 
y matter. 
: The Yale Index shows about the usual number of perhaps excusable typo- 
. graphical errors, most of which have been pointed out by the Courant. 
q Besides these there are other mistakes for which the plea of oversight is 
“ hardly sufficient. Such are the error in the list of delegates to the Psi 
mt Upsilon Convention and certain deviations from the usual and proper alpha- 
i betical order of arranging the names. Thus Richards is incorrectly placed 
before Graves in the list of 1st base singers of the Yale Glee Club; Slade 
. before Shepard among the 2d tenors of the College Choir; and Richards 
before Hall and Kendrick and Lines before Downing and Holbrook among 
- the honorable mentions of the second rank for English Composition. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Boston Illustrated. Pp. 120. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, New Haven: 
H. H. Peck. 
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Spectrum Analysis Discoveries. From the works of Schellen, Young, Roscoe, 
Lockyer, Huggins and others. Pp. 142. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 


Haven: H. H. Peck, Judd & White. Z 
Choisy. Pp. 131. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. New 

Haven 
A Good Investment. ~ William Flagg. Pp. 116. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. New Haven: Judd & White. be 
Js it True? Tales Curious and Wonderful. Collected by the Author of fo 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Pp. 208. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
New Haven: Judd & White. 


My Little Lady. Pp. 354. New York: Holt & Williams. New Haven: C. 
C. Chatfield. 
Three Generations. By —_ A. Emery. Pp. 244. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cc 
New Haven: H. H. Pec 
The Whispering Pine. By Ej Kellogg. Pp. 300. Boston: Lee & Shep- as 
ard. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 
The Fatal Marriages. By Henry Cockton. Pp. 233. Philadelphia: T. B. a 
Peterson & Brothers. 
N 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Those of our readers who have been wont to turn from the stronger meats d 
of the preceding pages to the Editor’s Table for a desert of choice morsels 
of nonsense, culled from our reviews, must this month suffer disappointment. 
During the short time since our last issue, our College exchanges, large and li 
small, have, with few exceptions, maintained a rigid decorum. The Southern 
Collegian and Virginia University Magazine, having wound up the collegiate Ss 


world to a proper respect for the intellect of Virginia, rest in silence on their 
laurels, and ceasing to be vituperative, cease also to be interesting. The 
Acorn issues a sheet of unexceptionable literary merit. Even the “ mixed” 
periodicals cut no feminine capers for our delectation. The supply of poetry, 
too, from which we can usually expect, with certainty, so many tid bits, 
shows a discouraging improvement. No would-be swans have “ made geese f 
of themselves,” in the endeavor to preserve in metre the fragrance of the 
roses, strawberries, and other luxuries of the season, whose effect is generally 
so apparent in the writings of June. In spite of the abundance of these deli- 
cacies here, we are forced to conclude that in other parts of the Union they 
have been a short crop. ” 

Still, amid the universal barrenness we find a few green things. We | 


would not, however, thus designate the University Herald, of Syracuse Uni- 


a 
versity, whose virgin number lies before us. It is printed on the best of I 
tinted paper, and numbers among its contributors “ some of the best minds 

of the University, the city, and this section of the State.” With such help it Uf 
may expect success. Class statistics from this institution are responsible for t 
designating red hair as “ Syracuse ” color; because it is “just beyond Au- 

burn.” Only an accurate knowledge of the geography of the N. Y. Central t 


R. K., will enable the reader to perceive the point. ’ 


A 
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The Herald of Health discusses the “ physical basis ” of College students, 
and comes to the cheering conclusion that their health is above the average— 
but sagely adds that it might be still better if they would eat less and sleep 
more. 

The Nassau Lit, rejoices in the entire absence at Princeton of “ that over- 
bearing, conceited, ‘ small aristocracy,’ generally known as class feeling, to be 
found in some New England Colleges.” 

An ocular phenomenon has appeared at Williamstown, in the shape of a 
young lady who, beside an ordinary pupil, has also an academic student in 
her eye. 

We know not whether nature or the printer has been so liberal to the Senior 
Class at Michigan University, but, by reliable class statistics, their tallest 
man is 614 ft., and their shortest 54. 

The poet of Union casts a¢retrospective glance over his College course, 
and this is how he felt in its earlier stages— 

“Twas but yesterday we stood, 
Strong in resolve, weak in our knees, 
Amid the wise and good 
Who, Heaven ordained, watched o’er our way.” 
Nothing but our own sympathetic recollection enables us to infer that the 
occasion referred to in the second line is the entrance examination. 


Lady—If you continue talking thus, Sir, I really must hold my hands over 
my ears. 


Student—Ah, dear lady ! your little hands would not cover them.—M/cKen- 
don Repository. 

College Days, in an article on libraries, sets down the College library of 
Yale at 27,000, instead of 60,000 vols., and the total of College and Society 
libraries at 60,000, instead of 97,000 vols. 

The same paper poetizes to the extent of a page on “ The Loves of the 
Students,” beginning thus— 

“O, the girls! The witching girls ! 
Snaring the student shaking their curls 
Causing poor tutors to groan in despair, 
Making Professors’ wives lecture and—swear.” 

The Denison Collegian sends us a familiar nursery rhyme thus trans- 

formed :— 
“Ich sehe gern ein hiindelein, 
Und streichle ihm den kopf, 
Es schwanzelt mit dem schwanz’ so fein, 
Als frisst das gute geschopf,” &c. 

The same paper incidentally furnishes one more proof of the benefits of the 
“ mixed ” system, in the following :— 

“ We are informed that the President will furnish azy lady the standing of 
any student, who may happen to be waiting upon her, on the presentation of 
her application.” 

We have again occasion to protest against the pertinacity of the College 
literati of the States of Virginia, lowa, and Indiana, in confounding the use of 
the auxiliaries shall and will. 

But, to return from these Western wanderings, we find waiting our notice 
the Yale Courant of July 3, posthumous and only child of the board of’73. 
We cannot more easily and accurately sum up its merits than by returning 
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the criticism with which we have ourselves been several times favored by this 
same paper :—‘“ Without referring to the fact that it is the first of the new 
board, the number reflects credit on its editors.” 

We are in a dilemma about penning an obituary on the virtues of the 
Courant, popularly supposed to be defunct—being, on the one hand, loth to 
miss the opportunity for a cheerful funeral, and on the other, somewhat fear- 
ful less the deceased may yet show itself an unpleasantly lively corps. It 
seems best, until further developments, to preserve a dignified neutrality on 
the subject, and to content ourselves with offering, in a general way, a hand 
of greeting to the gentlemen on whom has fallen the lot of bringing into the 
world a new College publication. We need not speak of the ability of the 
board which has been selected and elected for the purpose. To quote again, 
their “literary record” may be allowed to “ speak for itself,’—as far as it will. 
We extend to them our hearty good will, our intelligent sympathy—which 
will, undoubtedly, be more appreciated at the end of six months than it is at 
present—and the advice which long editorial experience qualifies us to give, 
“ be (editorially) virtuous, and you will be (financially) happy.” 

We have seriously meditated the omission of those closing sentences sug- 
gested by this festive College season, and stereotyped in every college print- 
ing press of the country. But respect for hitherto unviolated custom proves 
too strong for us, and we proceed to put into as few sentences as possible the 
orthodox reflections, greetings, and farewells. We remind the undergraduate 
world of that period of recreation which is now imminent, and urge 
them to employ it wisely. We tearfully proffer to the graduating class a 
modestly affectionate farewell. Weventure to bring to their notice the fact 
with which they may be already familiar, that they are standing “at the 
threshold of life,” ‘‘ On the shore of the untried sea of lifé,” close to the 
busy whirl of life—in short, that “ life” under every possible similitude, is 
close upon them ; and we venture also to repeat the hope indulged by their 
successors that they will never try to make more noise in the world than they 
have made around College. We greet with effusion the “ gentlemen of the 
incoming class.” May the Klotho of Alumni Hall be in the ascendant, and 
may rust cover the shears of Atropos. We offer, also our tribute of 
esteem to the gathered Alumni. Their venerable forms fill us with emotion. 
We know that it is good for them to be here. We pray that it may be good 
also for the College. Kind Providence grant them all long lives, long purses, 
and liberal hearts. 

For ourselves, we drop the quill, and, free from editorial and scholastic 
toils, jingle our triangle in lightsomeness of heart. And, as we bear that 
sacred emblem to a region never before blessed by its mild radiency, we 
leave behind our hearty, and, at the same time, classical farewell. Va/lete 
omnes. 

Ww. B. 
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FULY, 1872. 


Supplement to) 


TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


In accordance with the annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby 
offer for competition the Yate Lrrerary Prize Mepat, valued at twen- 
ty-five dollars. Each contestant must comply with the following con- 
ditions: he must be a member of the academical department and a 
subscriber to the Lir.; his essay must be a prose article, and must not 
exceed in length ten pages of the Magazine; it must be signed by an 
assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
real name of the writer; and must be sent to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, October 1gth. The Committee of Award will consist 
of two resident graduates and the Chairman of the Board, who will 
keep secret the names of the unsuccessful competitors. 

The present Board also offer a Prize of $10 for the best fictitious 
story, under the same conditions as the Lir. Medal, except that it 
must not exceed in length seven pages of the Magazine, and must be 
handed in on or before the ist day of October. The Editors will 
reserve the right of withholding the prize, if in the minds of the judges 
no piece of sufficient merit be received. 


S. O. PRENTICE, 
Chairman of Board of Editors. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 


Kimberly & Goodrich, 


Benjamin & Ford, -.----.--- 4 
Blair & Dudley Bros.,-. - --- -- 3 


Brown, George, 8 
6 
Davies, D. L., 

Dawson & Jones, 

Douglas & Anthony, 

Fenn, W. B., 

15 
Hale, Wm., 


9 
16 
Notman, W., 

O’Sullivan, M. J., 
8 
12 
5 
Traeger, A. C., 

Tyler, J. D., 

Waters, Balch & Co.,..-.---- 7 
Wilmott, J. M., 


We are happy to introduce again to our readers the best of the Lir.’s 
patrons, Blair & Dudley. Their newstore and goods look very inviting. 
Were it not against our principles, we should be tempted to perpetrate 
a miserable pun upon Kimberly and Goodrich’s Lykens Valley coal. 


But we forbear. 
attention. 


Neither the firm nor the coal needs a pun to attract 
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“ The time is out of joint. O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right !” 
So sighed the immortal Hamlet, but he doubtless had no Benjamin & 
Ford to repair his watch and spare his curses. 

Fenn’s “‘ big boot” need not scare possessors of small feet. He keeps 
all sizes, makes and patterns. 

Thill can give you a “‘fit” every time. He don’t have to “ try, try 
again.” 

For pure medicines and a careful compounder, go to Tyler’s. He 
also makes splendid Soda Water. 

Hurle’s trowsers are unequaled, and in general cutting he has no 
superior. 

When you take your Post-office ‘‘ constitutional,” drop into Brown’s 
and get your cigars, tobacco, &c. 

“ Row on the dark and deep blue ocean, vow,” 
And buy your boats of Waters, Balch & Co. 

Redcliffe is very satisfactory and accommodating in supplying “bums,” 
private and otherwise. 

George Brown has had a long experience in society pin making, and 
does very careful and tasty work. 

Franklin’s motto is ‘‘ cheap but nice.” 

Lewis already has a large student custom, which his goods and prices 
well deserve. 

Willmott’s gorgeous window is only a foretaste of what can be found 
within. 

You can’t buy anything in this world ‘‘ without money and without 
price,” but Douglas and Anthony sell their bags and trunks at very low 
figures. 

Bliss’ tailoring establishment is an old college institution. 

Crofut & Co. keep the best of goods, and advertise in the Lit. 
Moral: patronize them. 

Dawson & Jones have a fine store, offer nice fruit, and are a gentle- 
manly firm. 


“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 
Traeger keeps a very good substitute. 

Davies is the popular college engraver and plate-printer. 

Lockwood’s establishment has been long and favorably known to all 
students. His work is the best of recommendations, 

The next thing to being handsome is to have one’s picture look so. 
Notman has the best of recommendations as a photographer. He makes 
the Senior class look quite respectable. 

For clothes diplomatically cut, after the style of the Pope, the Prince 
of Wales, London, Paris and New York, go to O’Sullivan’s. 

Hale’s is the popular student livery. He keeps the best of saddle and 
carriage horses, and lets them at reasonable rates. 

All who have more money than they can spend should deposit it with 
Scranton & Co. We presume that there will be a great rush there this 
term. 

Kirby offers special inducements in designing and pin work. See adv. 

Griswold has a fine furnishing department, and is ‘‘ cutting himself 
into deserved repute.” 

Merwin’s customers claim that he is the “‘ nobbiest ” tailor in town, 
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BLAIR & DUDLEY BROS. 


Having refitted the store 


275 Chapel Street 275 


Are now prepared to show the 


Students of Yale 


The largest assortment of 


ELEGANT NECK WEAR, 


Consisting of Bows, Ties and Scarfs, which we always make a specialty. 


COURVOISIER AND ALEXANDRE'’S KIDS. 


A full line of 


faASTOR, ir, PALF AND Pocsxin Loves 
For walking or driving. 


SILK AND LISLE THREAD GLOVES. 
UNDERWEAR 


Of English and American manufacture, at lowest prices. 


HOSIERY, 


A large stock of imported and American makes. 


SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


All the latest novelties in COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


WHITE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Also from the Cheviot and Dover Shirtings, at lowest prices. Perfect fits 
guaranteed. 
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KIMBERLY & GOODRICH, 


Dealers in 


COAL AND WOOD. 


FRANKLIN COAL from Lykens Valley—the best Coal for Open Grates. 
HICKORY, OAK and PINE WOOD sawed and split any length desired. 
Coal and Wood delivered in the Bins of Students’ Rooms. 

KIMBERLY & GOODRICH, 
111 Church St. (Cutler Corner), and 24 Grand St. 


BENJAMIN & FORD, 


222 and 224 CHAPEL STREET. 


SOCIETY PINS Spectal 
OF 
Attention 
every description, 
Designed, given to the 
Manufactured, 
epairing 
and 
Engraved 
on the’ Premises. Fine Watches. 
Importers, Manufacturers, 
Jewelers, Silversmiths. 


We make a specialty of 


Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 


Every width and fit of Gents’ Kid Top Button Boots, Broad Strap Ties, 
Congress Gaiters and Embroidered Slippers. We offer the largest stock of 
Gentlemen’s Fine Boots and Shoes at retail in New England-outside of 
Boston. 


Sign of the Big Boot, - - - 328 Chapel Street. 
WALLACE B. FENN 
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ALPHONSO THILL, 


AND 


Gentlemen’s Furnisher, 


306 CHAPEL STREET, 


TAILOR 


New Haven, Conn. 


All Styles of Shirts made to Order. 
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J. D. TYLER, 


New Haven Drug Store, 


440 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(Under New Haven Hotel.) 


Dealer in Drugs, Popular Patent Medicines, Toilet Articles, Wines and 
Liquors for Medicinal use, Soda and Mineral Waters, Imported and Domes- 
tic Cigars. 

Physicians’ Prescriptions compounded by an experienced Pharmacist. 
Store open all night. 


HURLE, !! 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 


(Opposite the Colleges.) 


SUMMER STOCK NOW COMPLETE. 


Diagonal Coatings and Fancy Pantings. Full line of choice OVER- 
GOATINGS, at a reasonable figure. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Fine Shirts Made to Order. 


SMOKE! SMOKE!!. SMOKE!!! 


And purchase your Cigars, Chewing and Smoking Tobaccos of WM. H. 
BROWN, who will give you the best article and charge you the least money 
of any dealer in the State. Have just received some very popular Imported 
Cigars of the following brands :—Flor de Cuba, Concha, La Rosa Concha, 
Manuel, Garcia, Henry Clay, La Tranidina Concha, Princesses, Espanola, 
Cubanas—with a large variety of other choice Brands; also constantly on 
hand, and of the best quality, Bottled Liquors of all kinds: Munns & Piper, 
Heidsick wine. All goods warranted genuine. Scotch and Bass Ales, and 
Guinness’ London Stout always to be had by the bottle or dozen. Call and 
satisfy yourself that BROWN’S is THE place to purchase goods and get what 


will do you good. 
W. H. BROWN, G6 Church Street. 
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Waters, BAaLcH & Co., 


Paper Boat Builders, 


259 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


During the past four years our Racing Shells have been used 
by the winners of 150 Match Races. 


We would call the attention of our patrons at Yale to the very large 
assortment of Shell, Pleasure and Traveling Boats, Spoon Oars and Sculls, 
all of the latest models and patterns, which we offer at lower prices than 
ever before. 

We have recently introduced many important improvements into the man- 
ufacture of our boats, especially the Racing Shells, and those we now 
offer are superior in workmanship and lines to any heretofore built by us. 


$100 will buy a Single Shell 


Of our best model, complete with Sculls. 


We publish 
Tue and Oarsmen’s Manvat. 


One large Quarto Volume, 500 pages, printed in colors, on tinted paper, 
containing 65 fine IlJustrations on wood and twelve plates on stone (four 
12x40 inches), bound in gilt muslin, beveled edges, so/d at cost, price $6.50. 
Sent to any part of the country on receipt of price. 


“We can truthfully say no work of such magnitude, on this subject, has 
ever been published.”—.Spirit of the Times. 

“ The numerous hints and suggestions are all replete with common sense, 
and a person must be dull, indeed, if he does not acquire a good wholesome 
knowledge of the art of rowing by a careful perusal of the work.”—Fiedd, 
Turf and Farm. 


ENCLOSE STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
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J]. REDCLIFFE’S 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms, 


400 CHAPEL STREET. 


Students and others will find that at REDCLIFFE'’S they will get every- 
thing of the best quality and strictly pure. All Confectionery, Cake and Ice 
Cream made on the premises by the best workmen, and guaranteed to be 
unequaled in New Haven. All kinds of Fruits, Nuts, &c., on hand. 

Parties, Suppers, etc., supplied with every requisite. 


GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long experience in this department enables 
him to offer superior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at short 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assort- 
ment of 


English, Swiss and American Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 


Merchant Tailor, 
93 ORANGE STREET, 


HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Where you can get a good Suit of Clothes ta v reasonable price. 
Call when you are in need. 
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THOS. LEWIS, 


MEN’S FIN E 


No. 292 Srreet, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Coeds, 
2 
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J. M. WILMOTT, 


fine Engravings, French Photographs, 
CHROMOS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Picture Cord, Knobs and Brackets. All style of Frames made to order. 


424 CHAPEL STREET, 
Opposite the State House. 


DOUGLAS & ANTHONY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Ne 


TRUNKS, VALISES, 


LapiEs’ HAT Boxes, BAGs, SATCHELS, &C. 


Al 


Also manufacture the Celebrated 


Light Weight Trunks!! 


For Foreign Travel, with Douglas’s Patent Corner Clamp and 
Lock Supporter. 


Canvas Covers made to order. Repairing neatly and promptly 
done. 


118 ORANGE STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 


Hook and Hob Lrinters, 


221 S TATE STREET. 
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CROFUT & CO., 


273 Street, 


Fashionable Hatters, 


Dealers in Trunks and Bags, Kid and Driving Gloves, Umbrellas, etc. 
Agents for Dunlap’s celebrated Gossamer Hat. New York 
and Boston styles received daily. 


SOCIETY AND CLUB HATS 


Made to order at Low Prices. 


DAWSON & JONES, 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Green and Dried 
FRUITS, NUTS, &c., 


No. 223 STATE STREET, - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The largest, most complete and best selected stock of Foreign and 
Domestic Green and Dried Fruits and Nuts; also, Canned Fruits, Pre- 
' serves, Jellies, &c., &c., to be found at 223 State Street, in their season. 

Always on hand a full line of Crosse & Blackwell's English Pickles. 
The best brands of Native Wines; also choice brands of Foreign and 
Domestic Cigars, with a full line of Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, at 223 
State Street. And we shall sell the same at the most reasonable prices in 
lots to suit purchasers. 


DAWSON & JONES, 
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EDWARD 8. SCRANTON & CO., 


BANKERS, 


12 


PALLADIUM BUILDING, - - - - - 8g ORANGE ST. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Buy and sell on Commission, Railway Stocks, Bonds 
and Gold, making liberal advances. 


All business entrusted with them considered confi- 
dential. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


LOCK WOOD'S 
CITY HALL DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTS. 


CATERER for Weddings and Parties. Every requisite 
urnished. 


miley 


TO COLLEGES. 


Office in Kirby’s Jewelry Store, 316 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Prof. M. J. 
No. 72 CROWN STREET, 


The Diplomatic Tailor ! ! 


O'Sullivan, as all men know, ie Prince of Wales, the Pope of Rome, 
Is one who never lies arene success attest ; 
So what he says you can believe Bt all the Robes of State they’ve had 
though ’twere ’neath your eyes. His suited them the best. 
He used to cut from = till —— His is the satisfaction sweet 
or Kings and Popes of yore To head his chosen trade 
Such elegant caparisons *Twould do you good to walk the street 
They never saw before. And see the suits he’s made. 
The King of Cutters he is called ; yor Coney, Lent & on great house 
No other name applies e used to be the cutte 
To him whose praise fills every mouth, Bat now at 72 Crown street, 
Whose clothes delight the eyes. He earns his bread and butter. 


PROF. M. J. OSULLIVAN, 
“Ring of Cutters,” 


No. 72 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 
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W. NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


TO THE 


CLASS OF ’72, 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Montreal, Canada. 
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FRANKLIN R. BLISS, 


Merchant Tailor, 


73 CHURCH ST,., - - Cor. Center, 


NEW HAVEN, CT. 


LaGER BEER VAULTS, 


Cor. Church and Chapel Sts. - - NEW HAVEN, CT. 


AUG. C. TRAEGER, Proprietor. 


The only place in the city where the celebrated Shalk Brothers Lager Beer 
is sold. 


JOHN B. KIRBY, 
JEWELER, 


316 CHAPEL STREET, 


Manufacturer of FINE JEWELRY. Special attention given to SOCIETY 
PINS and BADGES. Designs made and furnished without cost. We are 
the only house in the city that manufactures Society Pins. 


WILLIAM HALE, 


LIVERY STABLE, 


No. 44 CROWN STREET. 


TEAMS AND SADDLE HORSES AT REASON- 
ABLE RATES. 
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F. E. GRISWOLD, 


TAILOR. 


The Finest Goods for Gentlemen’s 


Dress, Street and Business Suits. 


Also 


Furnishing Goods, 


Of every description. 


ENGLISH TIES, SCARFS, HOSIERY, UNDER 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
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ED. MERWIN, 


porting Tailor, 


296 Chapel Street. 
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THE 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY. THE 


STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Magazine, established February, 1836, is the oldest college periodical 
in America, entering upon its TairTy-SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for 
October,.1871. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen from 
each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of the writings of under- 
graduates. It thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the 
average literary culture of the college ; while in the Memorabilia it is intended 
to make a complete record of the current events of college life. 


Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, 
and will be carefully inspected when received. If rejected, they will be re- 
turned to their writers, whose names will not be known outside the Editorial 
Board. Articles must be sent through the post office, and be accompanied in 
every case by a responsible name, This may be enclosed ina sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until the fate of the article has been decided. Items 
of news,even of trifling importance, are also especially desired, and may be 
communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. A 
Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is 
offered for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning 
of each academic year. 


The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the 
Annual Volume, comprising at least 360 pages, accompanied by title page 
and table of contents. The publishing price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents 
per copy. All subscriptions must be paid, in advance, directly to the Editors, 
who aione can give receipts therefor. Unless otherwise agreed upon, sub- 
scribers will call for the Magazine at Hoadley’s, where single copies may 
also be obtained ; they are likewise kept on sale at Judd & White’s. To 
outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is promptly mailed 
upon the day of publication. 

A complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three volumes of the 
Magazine was issued July 15, 1868, and may be obtained at Hoadley’s or of the 
Editors ; price 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols. XI, XVI, XX, 
XXIII, XXVI, XXXII and XXXIII, complete ; and most of the other num- 
bers subsequent to Vol. IX (1843-4), alist of which may be obtained on 
application. 

A limited number of first-class advertisements are inserted. Rates by the 
term and year furnished on application. 


All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business manage- 


ment of the periodical, must be addressed to the “‘ EDITORS OF THE YALE LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, New Haven, Conn.” 
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